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East view of the Davidson Glacier, showing the saplings and firs on the 
front of the moraine. 


Ten Days On a Glacier 


By George Frederick Coggan 


Illustrated by photographs taken by the author 


AVIDSON Glacier, under its 
LD snow covering, which is luring 
me, is a branch of the great 

Muir glacier, and was named 

for Prof. George Davidson of the U. S. 
Geological Survey. It belongs to the 
type of “Mountain Glaciers” in con- 
trast with the “Tidewater Glaciers” of 


Glacier Bay and Taku Inlet. 

Sailing up Lynn Canal in “The In- 
side Passage,” en route to Skagway, 
tourists see Davidson Glacier on the 
west side, not far from Haines. Like 
a great ice-wedge, about three miles at 
the base, it stretches back between its 
mountain gateway for nearly thirty 

















Looking north along main part of Davidson Glacier, the dotted lines showing 
the route taken by the party. 


miles, to Muir Glacier. Between the 
base of the ice, and tidewater, there is 
a moraine, on which is a dense growth 
of trees. These have probably sprung 
up since the glacier’s recession from 
the bay. Some believe, however, it 
has never descended that far, and al- 
ways belonged to the group of Alaska’s 
“Mountain Glaciers.” Reflecting the 
unusual glow of an Alaskan sunset, Old 
Davidson is one of the attractions of 
the trip. 


The Start—Fort Seward to Chilkat. 


Leaving Fort William H. Seward on 
February 1, 1915, at 9 a. m., with our 
ten days’ rations on a Yukon sled, Je- 
swinne, my companion, and._I proceed- 


ed to Chilkat Village. Although it is 
only three miles southwest of the fort, 
it took us nearly three hours to reach 
there, because of our task of taking our 
sled—without dogs, up the hill and 
over the beach. We were fresh, how- 
ever, at the start, and “mushing it” 


was not so very difficult. The term 
“mushing” comes from the French 
verb “‘marcher,” to go on—a command 
used by the old French traders to their 
dog train. 

Chilkat village, which might boast 
of the first cannery established in 
Alaska in 1889, is now quite deserted. 
It was once the home of probably the 
most aristocratic tribe of Alaska In- 
dians—the Chilkats—who kept the 
races to the north from advancing on 
those of the Southeastern Peninsula. 
We had to stay in the town over night, 
to wait for a favorable wind to take 
us down to Glacier Point. Finding a 
hut, containing a fair cook stove, and 
two bunks, and having our blankets 
with us, we were not so badly off, as 
we at first thought. 


Glacier Ranches. 
The idea of a ranch, almost at the 


foot of a glacier! It does not seem 
possible! But this big land, up here, 





is full of surprises, and contrasts as 
well. In a stretch of six or seven 
miles there are four ranches—all log 
huts, as the pictures indicate. Each 
has a good barn, and root house, and 
enough hay is harvested in September 
to keep the stock all winter. These 
four ranches have five horses, eight 
head of cattle, and two dogs. There 
is but one married man on the Point— 
a Mr. Ward. His wife is also quite 
distinguished, for she is the only wo- 
man within a radius of twenty miles, 
except a few natives who are found 
camping out all winter, in the most un- 
godly spots on earth. 


The Ten Mile Sail to the Point. 


The little dory, in which we are to 
sail to the Point has been lying high 
and dry on the beach, at the mercy of 
the north wind, so it is necessary to 
put pitch into her seams. This we 
did, quite carefully, and at last sailed 
away from Chilkat. By noon we were 
on our ten mile journey to the Point, 
with our own supplies, as well as those 
of our host, Mr. Congar. There were 
about sixteen hundred pounds in the 
little boat, and of course it took all 
the wind there was to keep moving. 
As our caulking and pitch did not hold 
we had to bail water most, of the way. 
Four hours elapsed before we made 
the ten miles, and each of us was as 
exhausted as if we had taken our dory 
with the oars. 

The scenery on the entire trip was 
very interesting. On the east side is 
Haines’ Peninsula, and on the west 
the mainland, and Chilkat Range, with 
its rugged, snow-capped peaks, and 
numerous’ glaciers—arms of _ the 
Davidson Glacier. “Rainbow Glacier,” 
three thousand feet up in the Chilkat 
Range, has an appearance decidedly 
like a rainbow—hence the name. On 
the east side we sailed by “Smoke- 
house Bay,” named for “Smokehouse 
Mike,” who made his living there in 
1896, smoking halibut, and selling it 
to prospectors and trappers who were 
going inside. Catchan Island, which 





A giant crevasse. 



































Transportation on the snowfields of Alaska. “Mushing,’ Jesswinne in harness 


we passed, to the westward, is only 
inhabited by natives in the summer. 
As we came nearer to Glacier Point 
and the glacier, Sullivan Island and 
Horton Point loomed up larger. The 
latter receives its name from Mr. and 
Mrs. Horton, who were murdered there 
in 1898 by the Indians. The story of 
this murder, due originally to the in- 
fluence of a “witch-doctor” or “med- 
icine man,” is certainly thrilling, but 
we are concerned here with a glacier, 
not with Indian superstitions and jus- 
tice, odd though they may be. 


The Little Glacier Camp. 


The log hut, where we are to dwell, 
during the period of our glacier ex- 
ploration, seems cramped to one used 
to the space of a city home. A room 
about twelve by fifteen feet, contain- 
ing a cook stove, table, four chairs 
and three bunks does service for sit- 
ting room, sleeping room, dining room, 
kitchen, as well as dark room for my 
plates. As I write at one end of the 
table, Mr. Congar, as chef, is prepar- 
ing the famous “sourdough” biscuits 
at the other end. 


Our menu has been limited as far 
as meat is; concerned, because the 
game we expected to get has been dis- 
appointing. After several attempts, 
we succeeded in shooting a fine mal- 
iard, but while he was hanging out- 
side, awaiting a partner for the frying 
pan, the tomcat, which came with us 
from Skagway, ate him. “Nellie,” 
the little spaniel, which braves the 
iciest water, is also quite a thief, and 
goes by the name of the “Bacon 
Hound,” because she has had her nose 
fast in a can of bacon-grease. 


The Awful Silence. 


Jeswinne has reverted to the past, 
for he is buried in a “Blue Book” mag- 
azine only three years old! But what 
is the space of three short years in 
this land, where time counts for noth- 
ing at all? Are we not in the near 
presence of an ice-mass, centuries up- 
on centuries old? The little log hut 
is crude and small, but it is as warm 
and cosy as heart could wish. There 
are compensations for its isolation, 
and the fearful stillness outside, made 
worse by the contrasting notes of the 











On the roof of the Alaskan mountains, 

















The Covelman’s ranch headquarters and some of the livestock. 


Eldred Rock fog-horn. Here is the 
only true “Hush,” and “The Peace of 
the World Piled on Top” that Robert 
Service tells about in his “Spell of 
the Yukon.” That tremendous icy 
thing, so near our door, that spectacle 
of bigness and grandeur and frozen- 
ness, makes one recall the following 
lines: 


“Were you ever out in the Great Alone 
When the moon was awful clear, 
And the icy mountains hemmed you in 
With a silence you most could 

hear ?” 


The Third Day—On the Glacier 


On the third day we started for 
the glacier, Jeswinne, an Indian trap- 
per and myself. We took cameras, 
tripod, creepers, and about one hun- 
dred feet of stout rope. We went 
south along the beach, about one and 
a half miles to the Davidson river, 
now frozen. Although there were 
about two feet of snow, on top of the 
_ice, and we had no snow shoes, still 
going was fairly good for us, as we 


proceeded up the river. It took us 
due west for about a mile, then a 
sharp turn took us north, and we were 
right under the ice-mass. It was so 
overpowering in its majesty and im- 
mensity that we just stood still and 
looked. We had been told that what 
we intended doing, getting on that 
thing in winter, with the crevasses 
covered with snow, was next to im- 
possible. When we informed the 
ranchers of our proposed undertaking 
they called it a “Death Flirt,” and 
refused to accompany us. The trap- 
per was the only one brave enough 
to come with us. In spite of all dis- 
couragements, we got on the ice and 
proceeded due north, decidedly up- 
hill. We had only gone about five or 
six hundred feet when the snow let 
Jeswinne through into a crevasse 
about six feet deep. He went so sud- 
denly that he was out of sight before 
we could tighten the rope. This was 
only a small hole, compared to some 
bottomless ones twenty feet wide, to 
the edge of which I climbed. Taking 
this disappearance of my companion 
as a warning, we went back and ap- 
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Mr. Ward’s ranch. Mrs. Ward is the only white woman for miles around in 
that region. 


proached the main outlet from the 


glacier to the river bed. I never ex- 
pect to see a grander sight. Ice every- 
where! Everywhere ice! The for- 
mation is a perfect theatre dome, 
about two hundred feet high, and four 
hundred wide. The bed runs under 
the ice about fifty feet, and the back- 
ground of ice yawns out and up in 
fan shape. It is pure sky blue—like 
blue crystaline dolomite. 


Surprises on the Glacier. 


Not only did the temperature sur- 
prise me, it being considerably warmer 
here than on the beach, but the pres- 
ence of mosquitoes. Imagine mosqui- 
toes on a glacier! Verily, hundreds 
of them—nearly as large as wasps! 
They did not bother us as much as we 
at first feared. Mosquitoes and gla- 
cier ice! Another example of con- 
trasts in this most unusual country. 
A large flock of pretty snowbirds flew 
around us, as if giving us welcome, 
and then disappeared towards the 


willows, and their moraine nests, 
about a quarter of a mile or so away. 


Prospecting. 


Our next task, and pleasure, was to 
prospect around in the rock and earth, 
that is steadily working up from under 
the ice, as the glacier recedes, form- 
ing hills and mounds. There we 
found float, quartz bearing mostly 
slate and porphyry. We also found 
copper, quartz and gold float. 


View of the Main Body of Glacier. 


Taking the southern bank of the 
glacier, we proceeded up about two 
thousand feet, partly on the ice, and 
partly on the mountain and from there 
we photographed the main body of 
the ice, and the river bed down to 
the beach. We did quite a little 
climbing on the ice at this point, but 
it is dangerous, as it is next to im- 
possible to tell: what is underfoot until 
the snow crust breaks. The same 

















Our leaking dory, in which we sailed ten miles from Chilkat to Glacier Point 


trail took us back to camp, in about 
six and one-half hours. I was greatly 


tempted to cross the main body and 


go along the beach from the other side 
(which is a matter of about three and 
a half or four miles) but decided to 
wait until the snow is gone. Then it 
will be an easy proposition. 


Through a Glacier Forest. 


February 4th and 5th kept us inside, 
wind, snow and rain having a race 
with each other. Saturday, the 6th, 
was clear, with a fair breeze from the 
north, and there was six inches of 
snow on top of that we already had. 
Not being able on our first trip to the 
glacier to take a picture of the main 
body of the ice, where it comes out, 
and down, between the two mountains, 
we again set out—this time we went 
through the woods, due west from our 
cabin door, penetrating the timber 
line, which is nearly one-half a mile 
of fir trees, some as high as one hun- 
dred feet. Through the firs and the 
“Devil Stickers” the going was good, 
but we had one-half mile of saplings 


and willows ahead of us. The snow 
was three to five feet deep in places, 
and we had to beat it down with our 
hands, and then climb on top—only 
to fall down again in a different place. 
The nearest we reached the foot of 
the glacier was about a quarter of a 
mile. There was, however, a rise that 
took us above most of the trees, and 
after cutting down a few of the tall- 
est, we were on a level with the gla- 
cier, and had, at last, a clean sweep 
of vision. Here was a mammoth chunk 
of ice, three miles wide at the base, 
stretching away about thirty miles to 
its union with the main or Muir Gla- 
cier. After looking as far as eye 
could reach, and obtaining some pho- 
tographs, I felt my curiosity and de- 
sire were satisfied. There is pleasure 
in doing what others tell you you can- 
not do. I have seen, and been on 
Davidson Glacier in winter, in spite 
of warnings and hardships. I shall go 
back to the fort, with my records and 
pictures, hoping to return in the sum- 
mer season, to behold the same won- 
derful object, under a warmer sun, 
without the winter’s snow-covering. 





Knights of the Open 


By Helen Fitzgerald Sanders 


O! you’re off, my Knight of the Open, 
Up, up on the swell of the trail, 

You will ascend to those summits, 
Where God and His forces prevail. 

The white clouds above you will beckon, 
The wind-bugle lure you ahead, 

And you will grow great with that greatness 
Of which the world’s heroes are bred. 

Your soul will expand with new vision, 
Your heart throb in perfect accord 

With the Spaces, the Stars, the vast Open 


And the elements wrought by the Lord. 


The game that you play is of danger— 
Yet danger but tempers the soul— 

And who would sink down in stagnation 
With a challenge, a chance and a goal! 

You'll struggle and grapple and conquer 
Each obstacle barring your way; 

The fanged peak that looms up before you, 
The wild thing that crouches at bay. 

And I shall be caged in the city, 
Oppressed by the hurrying crowds, 

While my thoughts are with you in the mountains, 
And my spirit’s with yours in the clouds. 


You’re part of the Bigness Unbounded, 
A part of the Freedom that flows 
In the sweep of the rolling prairies 
And the heights that are shrined in the snows. 
And you'll win that deep peace that we’ve yearned for— 
The peace that the mountains alone 
Grant those of the tried and trusted 
That the Solitudes mark for their own. 
The passionate sunset will woo you; 
The pale moon will yield you her beams, 
And the thrall of the Wild will possess you— 
But leave me, beloved, your Dreams! 


When the trail is dim with the twilight 
And the Ev’ning Star shines in the West, 
And the earth is all hushed with that silence 
That quickens the throb of the breast; 
When the shadows steal up from the canyons, 
And the forests seem awesome, strange, 
And looming up on the horizon 
Is the great painted sweep of the Range ;— 
Then know that a presence is with you, 
A Prayer-thought that thrills from afar, 
Bridges the Silence, the Distance, 
From a Watcher who hails the same Star! 





Lois Weber Smalley 


By Emestine Black 


NE of the most interesting fig- 
O ures in the moving picture 

world to-day is Lois Weber, 

who in private life is Mrs. 
Smalley. Mrs. Smalley is the most 
distinguished and highest salaried wo- 
man director in the world to-day, and 
perhaps the only one who has made 
good, measured up to the severest 
standards applied to men. 

Mrs. Smalley is at present with the 
Universal Film Company in Los An- 
geles, and she has not only directed, 
but has written some of the record- 
breaking photo plays that have the 
unique distinction of a propaganda 
slant. But because they never lean 
backwards with propaganda they have 
been a box office success. She has set 
forth in a dignified and dramatic man- 
ner some of the complex questions 
which are challenging intelligent 
thinkers the world over, who are iden- 
tifying themselves. with one group or 
another interested in social readjust- 
ment. . 

Mrs. Smalley lives in a charming 
house in Hollywood, and there she 
gave a precious hour to an interviewer, 
an hour amputated somehow from a 
day so long that it stretches beyond 
the imagination of those who punch a 
time clock. For Mrs. Smalley not 
only writes and produces the big, seri- 
ous things put out by the Universal 
people, but occasionally she acts in 
them—just to fit another bit of work 
into the mosaic of the days and weeks 
and months! 

She is a pioneer in the moving pic- 
ture business—which means that she 
has been in it about ten years. She 
and her husband were ambitious young 
people in the legitimate drama with 
a bride-and-groom determination not 


to take separate engagements. But the 
managers did not look kindly upon 
their marital resolve not to let the 
stage separate them, and after a year 
or two of unsatisfactory engagements 
they wandered by chance into the mov- 
ing picture field, then a newly plowed 
field with few surface showing of the 
rich soil which has yielded some art 
and enormous profits. 

That Mrs. Smalley has been a large 
shareholder in holding up the stand- 
ards of the moving picture industry 
goes without dispute in the screen 
world. She has been a director for 
a number of the big companies, and is 
one of the big personalities in the 


‘photo-play world. 


If one is looking for an adventure 
in generalities, one must not by any 
chance interview Mrs. Smalley. 

She has a specific creed, an erect 
and full grown idea about the place 
and power of the moving picture, and 
the marvel of it is that she has been 
able to keep her creed and commercial 
success moving in the same set! 

Mrs. Smalley agrees with educators 
and propagandists that the screen has 
more exalted ends than have yet been 
glimpsed by most producers. She is 
one of the forward looking directors 
who has helped make the fight to 
give intellectual athleticism a place on 
the screen instead of reserving it en- 
tirely for comedy gymnastics and sob 
slush. 

The person most irrelevantly con- 
cerned with the moving picture world 
must realize how difficult it is to ac- 
complish anything without the sustain- 
ing confidence of the herd. Every time 
Mrs. Smalley has put over a big idea 
she has had to first convince the man- 
agement that the public would stand 
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Lois Weber Smalley 


for something not cut to the common- 
place pattern, the sort of perfect 38, 
guaranteed to fit the figure of any au- 


dience. For managers as a class are, 
of course, more interested in box re- 
ceipts than in any departure from the 
ubiquitous. 

Yet so marvelous have been her suc- 
cesses in putting over ideas of intellec- 
tual quality that the big producers have 
come to regard her as standing in 
something of the same relation to mod- 


ern propaganda as yeast does to the 
deceptive dough. 

Take, for example, the subject of 
birth control. It is safe to assert that 
no producer in the country would dare 
to tackle that subject from the intel- 
lectual standpoint and hope to make a 
commercial success of it with any 
other director than Mrs. Smalley. 
There are plenty of directors and sce- 
nario writers who would approach such 
a subject with the ugly complacency 
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generated by shabby feelings and sa- 
laciousness. 

But Mrs. Smalley is a woman of ex- 
quisite feeling and high-minded dis- 
crimination, combined with a gift for 
keeping the preachment in a photo- 
play so delicately balanced that the 
dramatic integrity is never seriously 
threatened. 

To be sure, her play on Birth Con- 
trol, called “Where Are My Child- 
ren?” has not entirely satisfied the 
Birth Control League. The members 
of this organization have no quarrel 
with the statement that the production 
is done with force and seriousness, but 
they would have liked to see the em- 
phasis put in another place. 

I expected Mrs. Smalley to rise in 
wrath when I told her that the propa- 
gandists were not at all satisfied with 
it. But she patiently heard me out, 
while I expatiated on their objections 
—that the play puts all the emphasis 
on abortion and the birth control move- 
ment, which is antagonistic to the gen- 
eral practice of abortion is, by infer- 
ence, put in the position of defending 
it. 

The Birth Control League simply 
asks the human race not to shirk the 
study of the human family. It has the 
civilized creed that instead of accident 
and natural selection, human selection 
and reason shall govern the size of 
families. It makes a stand for better 
babies, and in the long run that does 
not even mean fewer babies, for no one 
can dispute the statistics on child mor- 
tality. 

Mortality increases as the number of 
children per family increases, until we 
have a death rate in families of 8 and 
more, which is 244 times as great as 
that in families of 4 and under. A 
record case is that which came under 
the observation of Miss Jane Addams. 
An Italian woman jn the neighborhood 
of Hull House bore 22 children, and 
raised two of them. The records of all 
nations show conclusively that there is 
a startlingly lower mortality rate in 
small families than in large ones. 

Mrs. Smalley’s picture starts in the 
slums, and shows the dreadful condi- 
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tions under which child bearing and 
rearing constantly menace the human 
race. She introduces a doctor, a high- 
minded idealist, who has come to be- 
lieve in birth control through a study 
of these conditions. He is sentenced 
to imprisonment. In contrast to this 
physician is the abortionist whose cli- 
entele is among wealthy women who 
refuse to accept motherhood. 

“The Birth Control League,” said 
Mrs. Smalley, “would have all the em- 
phasis on the first part. Well, say to 
them that when the National Board of 
Censorship gets through with a photo- 
play the beautiful balance which may 
have been in the original production is 
apt to be destroyed, and the whole 
thing wobbles over to one side or the 
other. Then there are State and city 
boards of censorship, and by the time 
they have each taken a fling at a play 
it may have lost all resemblance to the 
original. For example, in my native 
State of Pennsylvania the entire first 
part of the play was excised by the 
censors. The scenes in the slums, and 
all the incidents going to prove that 
under certain conditions birth control 
was justifiable, were entirely cut out, 
and any believers in birth control who 
happened to see the play in that State 
would not give me credit for stating 
their cause at all. 

“But I’ll admit that the play just as 
I prcduced it would not entirely satisfy 
an ardent propagandist. The propa- 
gandist who recognizes the moving 
picture as a powerful means of putting 
out a creed, never seems to have any 
conception of the fact that an idea has 
to come to terms with the dramatic if 
it is to be a successful screen drama. 
Very few propagandists can think in 
pictures, and they would have us put 
out a picture that no one in the world 
but the people already interested in a 
subject would ever go to see!” 

The fact that Mrs. Smalley has made 
such an enviable and honorable place 
for herself as a director in the photo- 
play world opens up vistas for other 
women who are willing to bring to it 
constant study and hard work in addi- 
tion to creative talent. 





Over Cold Creek Divide 


By Ralph Cummins 


HE light from a dozen fires 
flickered upon a line of men 
strung out across a gravel bar. 
The men faced a boulder strewn 
clearing at the farther side of which 
stood an old log cabin; beyond the 
cabin a wild mountain stream roared 
upon the frosty night air. 

The line wavered and swayed as 
the men danced and swung their arms, 
fighting the bitter cold, for in spite of 
the ice and snow upon the ground the 
men were very lightly dressed, bare 
calves showing below ‘some of the 
overcoats or mackinaws that hung 
about their shoulders. On the ground 
before each man, or held in his hands, 
were a hammer and a small piece of 
board with a paper tacked upon it; in- 
to each board a nail was started ready 
to be driven. 

In the rear shadows a number of 
warmly clad men talked and laughed 
among themselves, and forced unwel- 
come advice upon the shivering ones 
in front. 

Down at the very end of the line a 
small man with a little pointed cap 
pushed back upon his close-cropped 
gray head, rubbed a stinging ear with 
his knarled hand. Impatiently he re- 
assured a pestering group. 

“Sure, I’m all right,” he growled. 
“Now, you boys, just quit worrying 
about me. It’s going to be just as 
easy.” 

“Don’t you forget big Mell Daskin,” 
cautioned a friend. ‘“He’s a tough one 
if he is a college kid. And he’s 
knocked around this country over a 
year now. Made his brags, he has, 
how he’s going right away from you.” 

“Huh!” the little man snorted. “He 
ain’t got a chance. Them kids is all 
right on a nice level track with a lot 
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of girls to yell and throw flowers. But 
when it comes to the real thing like 
this is going to be——._ No, sir, he'll 
find this ain’t none of his Marathon 
picnics.” 

“He says you’re too old, Jack—says 
you can’t stand the grind.” 

“Old!” Iron Jack Ruddy straight- 
ened. “Well, I am old. Sixty-one, I 
am. But I’m still a better man than 
that big kid. Why, I’ve hiked these 
mountains all my life. That’s what'll 
count. Oh, they’s nothing to it. He 
won't last to the summit.” 

Up near the end of the line a tall 
man held a watch to the lantern that 
he carried. 

“Five minutes!” he called sharply. 

Half way down the rank a lean, boy- 
ish giant towered above the heads of 
an admiring court. He laughed and 
joked, and refused to give serious at- 
tention to warnings or advice. 

“Too late,” he bantered. “I can’t 
do any more training. It’s all right, 
though, boys. All my life I’ve run 
long cross-country races and I’ve never 
been beaten.” 

“You look out for Iron Jack,” ad- 
monished a pessimist. “He’s the real 
old-timer of this bunch, and he’s 
harder than that name of his. He’s 
been making fun of your chances all 
the time.” 

The young man laughed good-nat- 
uredly. 

“Poor old chap. It would be a joke 
if it wasn’t so pathetic. Why, boys, 
he’s an old man. He may have been 
an iron man once, and he may have 
the nerve now, but age will tell. He 
hasn’t a chance. Youth and years of 
scientific training—that’s what he has 
against him.” —_. 

“That’s all right,” admitted the self- 
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constituted coach; “but he’s a moun- 

taineer. He got that ‘Iron’ nickname 

packing hundred-pound loads on his 

back into the Devil’s Slide country. He 

may be old, but you mind what I say: 

he’s the one you’ve got to beat.” 

“The man with the watch hooked 
his left arm through the handle of 
the lantern and drew a revolver. 

“Two minutes!” He walked briskly 
to the center of the line and addressed 
the men: 

“Now, remember, boys! This is the 
north line of the Crazy Ann. You run 
straight ahead five hundred feet to the 
cabin and nail your notice anywhere on 
the outside walls. Then you're off, 
and for God’s sake don’t shove each 
other off that footlog.” 

He looked at his watch. 

“Forty seconds!” 

The men in the line threw off their 
surplus clothing and prepared for ac- 
tion. Each gripped his hammer and 
board, and felt to see that another 
piece of paper was secure in _ its 
pocket. 

The starter trotted back and raised 
his gun. 

“Ten seconds! Ready!” 

The men stood tense and grim. Some 
leaned forward, others crouched hands 
touching the ground in the manner of 
sprinters, but mostly they stood erect, 
waiting. 

At the crack of the gun the line 
broke into a scrambling mob. Men 
collided with each other and fell, those 
behind stumbling over their bodies. 
Jostling and struggling, they swept 
across the clearing. 

Well ahead of the squirming mass 
darted the tall figure of the athlete. 
Anticipating the riot that would ensue 
when ninety-seven men attempted, at 
the same time, to nail a board upon 
that cabin wall, he had ‘“beaten the 
gun” in the manner of the experienced 
runner. Sprinting easily, he reached 
the cabin and tacked the first notice 


upon the logs. Falling into a slow trot . 


he crossed the swaying footlog and 
shot up the farther bank. 

Iron Jack Ruddy was not a sprinter. 
When he reached the cabin it was 
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deep in a swarm of swearing men. 

“Not any of that for me,” muttered 
the old man, and waited until the 
crowd thinned. When he saw an 
opening he slipped in, nailed up his 
board and ran down to the river. He 
was nearly the last to cross the foot- 
log. 

Up the bank from the crossing the 
men turned into a rough trail. They 
trotted a few steps until the gaps were 
closed, then all settled into a long- 
stepped, shambling walk. 

There was no need now for sprint- 
ing, or hurrying, or crowding. For their 
destination was Reeka, the countyseat, 
sixty-three miles over the snow- 


capped Cold Creek Divide. 
* td * 
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Old Sam Grout was queer in a num- 
ber of ways, but the fact that he lo- 
cated the Crazy Ann back in the fif- 
ties and then never worked the rich 
gravel, was evidence enough to prove 
it. 

The Crazy Ann really was rich. The 
bar was the best on Indian River, the 
claim above Grout’s having yielded a 
quarter of a million, while the one be- 
low was said to have been even richer. 

But Sam Grout just squatted there 
and never mined the claim. And he 
refused to sell or lease, although he 
had some frantic offers as the years 
passed and good placer ground be- 
came scarce. Each year he did his as- 
sessment work, wheeling into sluice- 
boxes set in a little side stream. Just 
one hundred dollars worth of work he 
did, never a day more. From that as- 
sessment work he took out enough 
gold for his living—how much more 
nobody knew. 

After following this strange course 
for over fifty years Sam Grout disap- 
peared. Just dropped out, no one 
knew how nor where. He had no 
relatives that any one in the Indian 
River District had ever heard of, and 
his friends, owing to his crabbed, soli- 
tude-loving nature, were very few. So 
his neighbors poked through the 
thicket above the cabin, and looked in 
the big pool below, then put the mat- 
ter out of their minds. 
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A few days later, however, another 
phase of the situation popped into 
every one’s head at the same time. 
“What about the Crazy Ann?” 

Old Grout was first missed in Au- 
gust. His assessment work was not 
done, for it was his custom to wait for 
the water of the first fall rains. The 
assessment work had to be done be- 
fore January Ist, or the claim would 
revert to the government and become 
open for location. 

As the months passed and the old 
man did not re-appear, the whole 
country became deeply interested in 
the Crazy Ann. As early as October 
a number of the Indian River miners 
began planning to be on the ground at 
midnight of December 31st. Many 
others gave up the idea at the second 
thought, for to make the location good 
it was necessary for the locator to re- 
cord his duplicate notice at the county- 
seat. And Reeka was sixty-three miles 
distant over an eight thousand foot 
mountain range. 

During seven months of the year 
the whole Indian River country was 
shut off from the east by the barrier 
of the Cold Creek Mountains. To 
reach Reeka in winter meant a detour 
of several hundred miles by way of 
the coast, or a dangerous, heart-break- 
ing snow-shoe climb across the range. 
So only the hardy ones thought seri- 
ously of trying for the Crazy Ann, for 
it was plain that it would mean a race 
—a winter race over Cold Creek Di- 
vide. It took nerve even to think of 
it. 

When it became evident that there 
was small chance of old Grout return- 
ing, and that the location surely would 
be made, several of the district’s old- 
timers got together and called a mass 
meeting. Rules were agreed upon, 
and arrangements were made for the 
run to be conducted by a committee. 
Though possible to use horses over 
twenty miles of the distance, it was 
finally decided to prohibit their use, 
and to let human endurance alone de- 
termine the outcome. 

Ninety-seven men faced the starter 
on that cold winter night, but only a 
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half-dozen were recognized as having 
a chance. Among this handful were 
Mell Daskin, a young college athlete, 
who was learning quartz mining in the 
Blue Lead, and Iron Jack Ruddy, old- 
time miner and prospector. Both Das- 
kin and Ruddy were men of proven 
nerve and strength, the qualities that 
would be drawn upon in such a test 
of endurance. Each possessed un- 
limited confidence in his own physical 
powers, and looked upon the possibil- 
ity of losing as a joke. The feeling 
caused by the rivalry between the two 
had been fanned by well meaning 
friends into a flame of bitter antagon- 
ism that threatened to blaze into down- 
right enmity. 

So in the raw chill of that January 
morning ninety-seven strong men 
raced for the Crazy Ann. Snake-like, 
the shadowy line wound up through 
the rocks and chaparral clumps of a 
steep ridge. Behind lay the dark gash 
of Indian River, above, gleaming white 
in the starlight, hung the saw-tooth 
summit of Cold Creek Divide. 

The men kept together, for the race 
was not to the swift, but to the man 
who possessed the will to drive his 
body for thirty endless hours. They 
knew that long before the summit was 
reached the God of Defeat would be- 
gin taking his toll, and each man was 
well content to hold his place in the 
line. 

At snow line, fifteen miles out, 
friends of the contestants had pitched 
a camp to furnish coffee and lunch: A 
short stop was made while the men 
stamped about a big fire eating sand- 
wiches and gulping hot coffee. Then 
they were off again, each man carrying 
upon his back a pair of “webs,” for 
within the next few miles they would 
be forced to begin the dreaded battle 
with twenty miles of snow. 

The first beams of sunlight were 
glimmering on Norcross Peak when 
Jack Ruddy clumped in a wide sweep 


- around Swede Alf, and slipped into 


the tracks of the leader, Mell Daskin. 

The old man dartec a sharp glance 
at his rival.. The athlete was going 
strong, but he had maintained his 
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place in the lead, and breaking trail 
through five miles of soft snow was 
killing work. Evidently he imagined 
that to step aside and force the next 
man to take the lead would be a con- 
fession of weakness. 

Another, in Ruddy’s position, might 
have let the big fellow go on breaking 
trail and thus reap a great advantage. 
But to the mountaineer such a course 
was impossible even if he had thought 
of it. 

“Spellin’ time, Kid,” he called. 

Daskin twisted his head about. He 
had not lived long enough in this big 
country to be thoroughly familiar with 
mountain ethics. 

“What say?” he asked suspiciously 
when Jack came up to him. 

“Spellin’ time,” repeated the old 
man. “Time tochange. You're gettin’ 
so weak your knees are wobblin’. Bout 
all in, ain’t you?” 

The blood flamed into the others 
face. 

“T’ll be going hours after you have 
quit,” he snarled, as he backed from 
the trail. 

The mountaineer only snorted and 
struck into the soft snow. 

The trail was entirely obliterated. 
All they could do was to follow the 
ridge. The going was fearfully hard; 
in some places twenty feet of snow 
covered the ground, while in others 
patches of jagged rocks confronted 
them. 

When Jack had broken trail for half 
an hour, the athlete called to him. The 
old man stepped aside. 

“Thought you’d quit,” he remarked. 
“Better go back before you get plumb 
played out.” 

The younger man stopped. 

“See here, Ruddy, you’ve been mak- 
ing remarks like that about me and to 
me ever since this run was first 
thought of. Why?” 

Tron Jack whirled. 

“Don’t seem you’ve got any call to 
roar. You been doin’ some spoutin’ 
yourself.” 

The boy started to reply angrily, 
then shrugged his big shoulders and 
pushed forward. 
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At the end of the next half-hour 
Jack called, “Time,” and they changed 
places without another word. 

One hour, two hours, three, they 
toiled up toward the white crest of the 
divide. The ridge became steeper and 
rougher as they neared the top. Several 
times they were compelled to remove 
their snowshoes tg clamber up a cliff, 
or over a pile of rocks. The sun shot 
blinding rays across: the snow. The 
sweat rolled into their eyes and oozed 
from their bodies to weight heavily 
their flannel shirts. Each half-hour 
the man in the rear called out and the 
other stepped to one side to let him 
pass. 

Coming out upon a point, they saw, 
far below, several ant-like figures 
crawling up their trail. 

‘Darn fools,” grunted Ruddy. “They 
ought to have sense enough to quit. 
They'll never make it across.” 

The gray summit loomed nearer and 
nearer. Struggling up the last sharp 
rise, they came out upon a bare, wind- 
swept jumble of granite a short hun- 
dred yards from the top. But as Ruddy, 
treading gingerly, attempted to reach 
the snow-bank on the farther side, he 
stepped on a treacherous rock and 
stumbled. A great hole ripped across 
the web of one of his shoes. Swearing 
softly, the old man hitched himself to 
one side and began untying the dam- 
aged shoe. 

“Go ahead, Kid,” he grumbled. 
“This’ll take me half an hour.” 

Mell stood for a moment regarding 
the little mountaineer as he removed 
his other shoe and pulled a handful of 
thongs from his pocket. Then the 
athlete produced a small repair kit and 
stepped forward. 

With the broken shoe stuck in the 
snow between them, the two men deft- 
ly took up the severed rawhide strips 
and placed them into place. After a 
ten minute delay they were again on 
the move. 

As they hurried on the old moun- 
taineer let his keen eyes rest for an 
observing instant upon the back of the 
college man. 

“He seems to be holding up well,” 
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he decided. “It’s his nerve, though. 
He’s mighty tired right now.” 

It was just noon when they crossed 
the summit. A short distance down 
the Reeks side they came upon a camp 
fire, a light pack of grub spread upon 
a blanket, and a lanky old-timer bend- 
ing over a coffee pot. 

“Got you a lunch, Jack,” greeted the 
man, glancing sharply at Ruddy. “How 
you making it?” 

“Good enough,” drawled Iron Jack, 
unfastening his shoes. “That coffee 
sure smells right.”” He lowered him- 
self upon a corner of the blanket and 
took the tin plate his friend passed 
him. “Come on, Mell, this'll brace 
you up so you can make another mile 
or two.” 

“No,” refused Daskin, “I can’t eat 
your grub. There’s no friendship and 
not much courtesy in this game. I’d 
rather not accept favors from the man 
I’m going to beat.” 

“Beat hell!” exclaimed Ruddy, ac- 
cepting a cup of steaming coffee. 
“Why, Kid, you’re such a nervy cuss 


that I been figuring on giving you a 
job on the Crazy Ann next winter.” 


Then as Mell opened his mouth to 
make a hot retort: “Come on, don’t be 
a fool.” 

The boy checked a second refusal, 
studied the old man appraisingly for 
a moment, and advanced to the fire. 
Silently he squatted by the dishes an 
held out a cup for coffee. 

“Well,” Jack’s friend remarked, “I 
got you a trail broke from here down. 
I’d ’a’ cussed something awful if you 
hadn’t been in the lead.” 

“Good work,’ commended Ruddy. 
“Better stick around here, Van; they'll 
be some pretty played-out devils along 
here to-night. Half of that bunch’ll 
make it up into the snow and get stuck 
for the night.” He rose stiffly. “I'll 
try to send somebody up with grub and 
blankets.” 

The two men laced the shoes again 
upon their numb feet and turned down 
the trail. They limped for a time for 
the rest had stiffened the weary mus- 
cles. But minds were not allowed to 
lwell even for an instant, upon physi- 
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cal discomfort. Time enough for that 
in another twelve hours. They had 
covered twenty-eight miles—it was 
thirty-five to Reeka. 

The snowshoe track which they 
were following dropped from the ridge 
and crossed the meadows at the head 
of Banner Creek. A high, gusty wind 
that whistled down from the divide 
had filled the trail with powdery snow. 
Two terrible hours they spent wallow- 
ing across that mile of open with its 
fringes of snow-covered willows. 

Working around the canyon wall be- 
low to reach the rib-like ridge, Mell, 
who was in the rear, slipped on an icy 
stick and fell. Clawing wildly at the 
sliding snow, he rolled down the slope. 
With a jarring crash he brought up 
against a large hemlock. 

Jack wheeled at the sound of the 
scramble, and with a half grin watched 
the grotesque jumble of white figure, 
and tossing arms and legs, and snow- 
shoes. At the sharp impact, however, 
his amusement was swept into concern. 

“Hurt you, Mell?” he called. 

The athlete slowly untangled him- 
self and rolled over. Twisting his en- 
cumbered feet around until he could 
rise, he drew himself up. He stag- 
gered against the tree and leaned there 
while he brushed the snow from his 
neck with his right hand. Then, kick- 
ing great steps in the snow, he began 
climbing back to the trail. 

“Hurt you any,” repeated the moun- 
taineer as his companion fell in be- 
hind. 

The boy shot a probing glance at 
the old man and shook his head. 

“Just a little shaking up,” he 
evaded. 

Ruddy plunged on, and soon they 
were again slipping down a narrow 
ridge. When it became time for 
Mell to take the lead, they were turn- 
ing into the more easy going of a suc- 
cession of fir-clad flats. 

As the young man passed him, Jack 
observed that his face was very white 
and that his cap was pulled down over 
his eyes. The mountaineer said noth- 
ing, but watched the boy closely. He 
seemed to swing along with the same 
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powerful, sweeping steps, but Ruddy 
sensed an unnatural tenseness in his 
movements. 

“He'll make it out of the snow,” the 
mountaineer mused; “not much far- 
ther. There ain’t much danger of any 
of the others catching us, so I'll stick 
along until he drops, and build him a 
fire. He’ll never quit.” 

With a quickening of his heart-beats 
and a strange feeling of depression, he 
pictured the end, when only an iron 
nerve remained to force that body on. 
He saw the boy with physical energy 
exhausted, and with conscious mind 
entirely gone, dragging himself 
through the snow. He felt the misery 
of that crisis when the strong, power- 
ful man of the morning became a 
broken, sobbing Thing. 

Oh, he’d seen such before, had 


Iron Jack Ruddy. Men whose will to 
press on rose mountains high above 
their bodily strength. Men who strug- 
gled on, and on, even after the last 
shred of power to reason why was 
gone. Yes, and he’d seen the very end 


too, many times. And the cruel awak- 
ening when staggering .wrecks with 
tears rolling down their cheeks whis- 
pered curses on the body that had 
failed them. 

But dear to old Ruddy’s heart were 
those men of nerve, for even in their 
failures they fulfilled his ideal. “To 
fight to the very end—and far be- 
yond,” that was his creed. 

“It'll be awful hard on the kid,” 
sighed the old man. “He’s one of that 
proud breed that goes all to pieces 
when they find they cant lick the 
world. If he didn’t have such a nerve 
I wouldn’t give a darn.” 

An hour later he could see no 
change in the athlete. Jack noticed, 
however, that he carried his left arm 
always before him with the hand rest- 
ing in the top of his light woolen trou- 
sers. ; 

“Wonder why he does that,” fretted 
the mountaineer. 

With a great surge of relief they 
dropped over a high-piled drift and 
left the snow behind. Beside a darge 
rock at the edge of the last snow bank 
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several men and a cheering fire greeted 
them. 

“Here they come!” yelled one of the 
group. “Old Iron Jack and the big 
Kid.” 

This time there was no question as 
to ethics. Mell slashed the fastenings, 
kicked off his snow-shoes and was the 
first to approach the fire. 

The refreshment party was full of 
questions, but the two men answered 
them shortly, for even the act of speak- 
ing had become an effort. They drank 
cup after cup of black coffee, refusing 
to eat the beans and rice and broiled 
steak. 

Ruddy, his worried eyes upon the 
athlete, considered a serious appeal to 
the boy to drop out. The grim face 
of his rival decided him against the 
attempt. His mind on that problem, 
the old man scarcely noted that Daskin 


‘still held his left arm before him with 


the hand stuck in the trousers band. 

It was nearly three in the afternoon 
when they left the snow line camp. A 
storm-battered sign board beside the 
trail informed them that it was twenty- 
seven miles to Reeka. 

They now made good time, but at 
the expense of continual torment. The 
trail was steep and rough; each step 
meant an uncertain drop of a foot or 
more. The shock of that plunging 
drop threw burning pangs into their 
knees. It seemed as if the bone-ends 
were grinding between them all the 
sensitive nerves of their bodies. Their 
shoulders ached from the weight of 
their arms. The numbness in their 
hands and arms grew into stinging 
pains. 

They continued to take turns in the 
lead, for even that change made a 
break in the monotony of the endless 
miles. 

As he swung round a curve Ruddy 
glanced back at his companion. He 
surprised the athlete gripping his left 
arm with his right hand. The moun- 
taineer spun about and trotted back 
the few steps necessary to meet Das- 
kin. 

“Let me see that 
manded. 


arm,” he _ de- 
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“Never mind,” sputtered Mell. It’s 
all right. Go on.” 

“You let me see that arm,’ Jack in- 
sisted. His voice was gruff and 
harsh, but his touch as he handled the 
arm was as gentle as that of a woman. 
Drawing the hand up from inside the 
trousers-band, he lightly caressed the 
forearm. 

“You darn fool!’ ‘ie cried roughly. 
Then in a queerly changing tone: “You 
darn fool!” 

He eased the protesting boy down 
upon a rock and began unbuttoning his 
own flannel shirt. 

“Just one bone, ain’t it?” 

“T think that’s all,” nodded Mell. 
“Anyway, it dont drop down—just 
twists around that way.” 

The old man slashed off the sleeves 
of his own shirt and tore and cut them 
into a number of strings and pads. He 
then pawed over a clump of hazel 
bushes and returned with half a dozen 
sticks about a foot long. With his 
knife he shaved these to a flat sur- 
face on one side. Not until then did 
he turn his attention to the broken 
arm. 

_ The boy had been following his pre- 
parations with interest, and as Ruddy 
slit the undershirt on the injured mem- 
ber, he blurted: 

“Wish you wouldn’t bother with it.” 

“Got to set it,” declared Jack. “You 
couldn’t hike far with the bone grind- 
ing in the muscle. I’ll have it done 
in a jiffy.” 

With a rough skill gained through- 
out a lifetime of observing experience 
he grasped Mell’s hand and pulled 
steadily; then, twisting it back and 
forth. he worked the bone into place 
with the probing fingers of his other 
hand. 

The boy’s jaws clamped, and his 
face became the color of the snow in 
the crevice beside him. Feebly he 
tried to grin. 

“You’re quite a surgeon, Ruddy,’ 
he said. “You must have done this 
before.” 

“Many a time I have,” boasted the 
mountaineer; “and done mighty ;ood 
jobs, too.” He carefully padded the 
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arm and surrounded it with the make- 
shift splints. 

“There,’ he announced when he had 
bandaged the arm tightly across Mell’s 
chest. “That feel all right?” 

“Fine,” nodded the boy. “I’m sorry, 
though, Ruddy, that you did this. I'll 
have to appear very ungrateful when 
I leave you behind.” 

The old man laughed, then became 
sober. 

“Don’t you worry about that, son. 
When a man’s in trouble and I help 
him, I don’t put no strings on him. 
If you can beat me you just climb 
right in and do it. You don’t owe me 
nothing.” 

For several seconds the athlete sat 
hunched forward, his eyes staring 
trance-like into the face of the moun- 
taineer. Shaking his head as if to 
break the train of thought, he rose. 
“We're off,” he said, and took the lead. 

“Now wasn’t that a nerve,” chuckled 
Ruddy, falling in behind. “Hiked 
right along with that busted arm and 
never said a word. That’s the kind 
of stuff I like to see in a boy.” 

The early darkness caught them as 
they stumbled down the last pitch and 
into the Cold Creek pack trail. At 
the junction a great fire blazed cheer- 
fully, and beside it steamed the ever- 
welcome coffee pot. 

There were no worrying questions 
here, for a physician was in charge. 
A big overcoat was slipped upon each 
weary man and he was tucked on a 
box by the fire. The doctor glanced 
at the bandaged arm, and then at 
Ruddy. 

“Tt’s all right,” the mountaineer as- 
sured him. 

The man of medicine produced a 
flask and served to each a large drink 
of brandy. The raw liquor burned a 
grateful warmth into their bodies, and 
helped them to throw off the leaden 
drowsiness that the fire induced. They 
ate lightly and drank many cups of 
coffee. They reveled in the luxury of 
utter relaxation, and forced their 
minds back from the least thought of 
future effort. 

It was five-thirty when they tore 
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themselves away, and drove their pain 
racked bodies against that barrier of 
unending trail. Now a man walked 
just behind and threw the light from a 
big reflector lantern upon the trail. 

“Eighteen miles, Kid,” announced 
Jack. 

“Six hours,” returned the athlete. 

Ruddy, in his worshiping admiration 
of the boy’s nerve, had ceased to think 
of Mell’s defeat. Rather, he used his 
wits to spur his companion on. Now 
and then he would throw a stinging 
shot across his shoulder: “I'll build 
you a fire, Kid, when you’re ready to 
quit,” he would jibe. 

And the boy, his face twisted with 
pain, would toss back: “Aw, I’m go- 
ing to spurt pretty soon. Then you 
look out.” 

Once as they changed places Jack 
stopped the boy with mock serious- 
ness. 

“Say, Mell,” he joshed, “I don’t 
think I can give you a job next win- 
ter. You won’t be over this little walk 
by that time.” 


“Got any messages for the boys in 
Reeka?” Mell retorted. 

But banter had ceased to have a 
sting for Iron Jack. 

“Ain’t he the nervy cuss,” muttered 


the mountaineer. “‘And he’s holding 
up, too. Lord, he must be taking an 
awful punishment.” For a long time 
the old man watched the great shad- 
owy figure before him. “He sure is a 
real, honest-to-God man. That’s the 
kind of boy I’d have wanted if I’d 
ever had one: big and strong, and 
with a fighting nerve. God, I’d give 
anything for a boy like that. I’d give 
the Crazy Ann if I His thought 
shot off at a tangent and he stopped 
abruptly. The man with the light 
roused him and he limped on. But he 
kept dropping back, for the will to 
drive his lagging muscles was with- 
drawn to grapple with his problem. 
Hour after age-long hour passed. 
They had hazy impressions of camp 
fires, and hot coffee, and groups of 
waiting men. Now and then a mem- 
ber of the committee stepped to- the 
side of the trail and flashed a light in 
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their faces. At the side creek fords 
huge fires lighted their way across the 
slippery foot-stones. 

Eleven o’clock found them stagger- 
ing into the wagon road and up to 
the big fire that flared at the gate of 
Durfy’s Ranch. From around the fire 
the inevitable circle of faces peered 
out at them. A slim young man with 
tight-fitting trousers pressed through 
and tried to question the haggard men. 
A brawny arm jerked him back, and 
a deep voice growled: 

“Not any of that, pardner. You can 
just telephone your paper that Iron 
Jack Ruddy and big Mell Daskin are 
neck-and-neck at Durfy’s Ranch.” 

Five. minutes’ rest and much black 
coffee and they were off on the last 
eight miles. Their progress now was 
snail-like. Their feet were raw. Their 
joints seemed to scrape and grind like 
rusty hinges. Their leg muscles 
fought each step with untold anguish. 
Their arms and shoulders burned, and 
mighty weights seemed fastened to 
their hips. A 

The first hour from Durfy’s they 
made a mile and a half—the next only 
a mile. 

“What was that you said about six 
hours from Cold Creek?” accused the 
old man. 

“TI could have made it in that,” Mell 
retorted. “Look out. Another mile 
and I’m going to spurt.” 

At three o’clock the moon rose and 
the lantern bearer dropped out. They 
were three miles from Reeka. 

The mountaineer studied the 
slouching figure. 

“He’ll make it now,” Jack decided, 
and deliberately sat down on the bank 
by the roadside. 

Mell kept on for a hundred yards, 
discovered the desertion, and turned 
back. 

‘“‘What’s the matter?” he ques- 
tioned, when he had limped to where 
Ruddy was seated. 

“Fraid I’m in,” the old man mum- 
bled. 

The boy scratched his head with a 
worried frown. 

“No,” he insisted at last; “you'll 


big, 
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make it. Come on. Get hold of my 
belt.” Then catching the other’s quick 
upward glance—‘“where’s all that iron 
I’ve been hearing about? Thought 
you wasn’t a quitter.” 

But the mountaineer only dropped 
his head. “I can’t make it,” he 
groaned. 

Mell’s hand shot out and gripped 
the old man’s shoulder. 

“Here!” he cried. “This won’t do. 
Brace up, Jack. You’ve got to make 
it. Can’t you see that I’ve been going 
on my nerve all night? I can’t make 
a half mile, and some of the others 
may be right behind.” 

Something like a tingling electric 
shock stung into the brain of Iron Jack. 
Slowly he lifted his eyes and let them 
travel up the lean, wide-spread legs, 
the narrow hips and waist, the broad, 
muscular shoulders. His gaze came 
to rest on the boy’s face clear-cut in 
the white moonlight. 

The old man quietly rose, still star- 
ing with awe into Mell’s blazing eyes. 

“Yes,” he snorted, “you sure look 
like you was played out. You big 
faker! Why, you’re good for twenty 
miles.” 

It was now the boy’s turn to stare. 

“Faker, yourself!” he cried. 

“Never you mind that,” begged 
Jack. “You hit her on in. I don’t 
need the old mine. I got a little ranch 
up on Walker Creek. You-—” 

“No, Dad,” Mell pleaded. “The 
mine should be yours. You do need it. 
You're old. I’m young and strong and 
I have a good job. Besides, Jack, 
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you're the kind of man I wish my 
father had been. I want you to win.” 

The old man held out his hand. 
“You’re some man, yourself, Kid,” he 
grinned. 

And the moon smiled as the two 
strong men silently gripped each 
other’s hand. 

Down Reeka’s main street, human- 
lined with half the county’s popula- 
tion, in the gray fog of early morning, 
two men marched with limping, reel- 
ing steps. They seemed to advance 
together, yet always one or the other 
was stumbling ahead or staggering 
back. 

At the entrance to the Court House 
the men turned. Half-way up the 
steps the smaller man tripped and fell 
to his knees. His big companion 
helped him up, and the nearer bystand- 
ers heard the two laugh in a dry cackle 
at the mishap. 

Through the wide door—now arm in 
arm—and up to a long counter they 
marched. Behind the counter a man 
waited with a watch in his hand and 
a pen poised above a big book. Sup- 
ported by the counter the two men 
fumbled for an age, then as one man, 
they each pushed forward a piece of 
paper. 

The man of the watch and pen 
looked with a puzzled frown from one 
to the other. 

“Which first?” he asked. 

“Suit yourself,” mumbled the little 
man. “It don’t make no difference. 
We’re going to work the Crazy Ann 
together.” 





THE UNSOUGHT GOAL 


Kiss out the scars upon my breast, 
The fear from out my eyes; 

I have found rest 
Who only sought a prize. 


Kiss out the burning from my brow, 
And from my lips the flame; 


I have love now 


Who only asked for fame. 


Mary CAROLYN DaviIEs. 








Imported Literature 


By Anna Seaforth 


try can boast such a vast pro- 

duction of modern literature as 

the United States—literature 
ranging from the shoddiest paper- 
backed novel to the highest standard 
magazine—yet it is a curious fact that 
it is the English writer rather than the 
American who figures most promi- 
nently in the higher class journals of 
this country. Indeed, one cannot help 
wondering why the American editor 
and publisher should have conceived 
such a mania for rounding up the big 
game of the Old World, regardless of 
whether or not it is wholly suitable to 
the American palate. If we want to 
know what our duty is in the present 
crisis of history we appeal to such 
men as Bernard Shaw, H. G. Wells, G. 
K. Chesterton, John Galsworthy and 
others across the water. It is true these 
men all rank as prophets of greater or 
less degree, but they are not our pro- 
phets—that is a point worthy of con- 
sideration. 

Likewise, if we want a psychologi- 
cal analysis of the feminine we appeal 
to Mr. George, who poses as having 
solved that which has taxed an Eng- 
lishman’s comprehension more than 
any other man’s; for surely none but 
an Englishman would have so little 
sense of humor as to attempt to ex- 
plain the inexplicable. 

G. K. Chesterton, intending to pay 
a high tribute to Bret Harte, says of 
the latter that he has “humor, “but 
it is not American humor.” “Happily, 
we may return the compliment by say- 
ing of Mr. Chesterton himself that he 
has humor, “but it is not English hu- 
mor.” He has indeed a vein of humor 
which is not possessed by many con- 
temporary writers of his nationality— 
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a humor which gives him a sympa- 
thetic insight into human nature and 
a whimsical but incisive criticism of 
those who blunder in their interpreta- 
tion of it. Thus it has fallen to Mr. 
Chesterton to give us a singularly apt 
eulogy of one of our own countrymen 
of whom he says: “To him we owe the 
realization of the fact that while mod- 
ern barbarians of genius like Mr. Hen- 
ley, and in his weaker moments Mr. 
Rudyard Kipling, delight in describing 
the coarseness and crude cynicism 
and fierce humor of the unlettered 
classes, the unlettered classes are in‘ 
reality highly sentimental and relig- 
ious, and not in the least like the cre- 
ations of Mr. Henley and Mr. Kipling. 
Bret Harte tells the truth about the 
wildest, the most rapacious of all the 
districts of the earth—the truth that, 
while it is very rare indeed in the 
world to find a thoroughly good man, 
it is rarer still, rare to the point of 
monstrosity, to find a man who does 
not either desire to be one, or imagine 
that he is one already.” 

Could any one else have hit the nail 
on the head more exactly? Here is 
an Englishman who admits that the 
failing of some of the most notable 
English writers of the day is their in- 
ability to interpret human nature sym- 
pathetically—a faculty possessed to a 
remarkable degree by all those great 
English men and women of the Vic- 
torian era. True, there are still some 
sweet singers of domesticity—J. M. 
Barrie, for instance—who have 
achieved the art of putting real men, 
and most of all real women, into their 
books. In other words, they have 
made the normal man heroic and 
transformed the prosaic into the poetic. 

The glory of Kipling, we suspect, 
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will one day wane and the poetic ideas 
of H. G. Wells fall flat through a recog- 
nition of the fact that their humanity 
does not ring true; for whatever the 
philosophy, the religion or the ethics 
we would convey to men, there is but 
one instrument we can use in the pro- 
mulgation of our beliefs or our theo- 
ries—man himself. Kipling fails in 
this respect because he denies the 
feminine—not merely woman, whom 
he treats with genuine Mohammedan 
contempt—but the feminine attributes 
in human nature without which, para- 
doxically speaking, no man can be a 
real man. True, he observes man- 
kind with wonderful accuracy, but to 
portray men exactly as they appear 
to be instead of revealing what they 
are in substance, is equivalent to giv- 
ing us a photograph in place of an oil 
painting—there is a depth, warmth 
and inner light wanting, and a certain 
vital truth and intrinsic beauty is ob- 
" scured through exactness of every de- 
tail. 


Do we really like Kipling’s Tommy? 
He is vigorous, of course—almost in- 
spiring at times—but have we any real 
blood connection with him? There is 
a strong suspicion in our minds that he 


is not a genuine Anglo-Saxon. There 
is a void somewhere in him where 
there ought to be imbedded things 
which no mere sordidness of life or 
coarseness of environment could take 
from him—things which are bred in 
the bone and sucked into the blood— 
they will revive and re-assert them- 
selves somewhere, sometime, in spite 
of a multitude of incrustations. The 
English Tommy may wallow in the 
sunshine and sensuality of India and 
Egypt and Africa, but it will not make 
him a Mohammedan, nor will it make 
the Calvanistic McAndrew a _ hypo- 
crite, for there is a rigid pillar in the 
center of his being. 

What Chesterton says is true. The 
ignorant and uncouth man is not nec- 
essarily the possessor of a plebeian 
soul; indeed, the man of the “unlet- 
tered classes” is the man who has the 
most optimistic belief in his own indi- 
viduality. The feeling that he is a 
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mere cog in the wheels of some vast 
machine—a mechanical God in a me- 
chanical universe—is a feeling pos- 
sessed only by the overly - sophisti- 
cated man of learning. Kipling at- 
tempted to instill this doctrine of 
force into the Anglo-Saxon people— 
this doctrine of the mechanical God 
and the nullity of human love and in- 
dividual strength. Kipling who to-day 
is saying of Germany that “Allah has 
decreed that she shall perish by her 
own act and the consequences of the 
law that she professes,” was the same 
Kipling who but a few years ago sere- 
naded England with tom-tom and bat- 
tle slogan—piped to her till she arose 
and stepped forth to battle, secure in 
the faith of her poet-priest that the 
God of the Hebrew would jusify the 
sword of the Hebrew. Never before 
in the long, noble history of the Anglo- 
Saxon race had conquest been lauded 
for conquest’s sake. Throughout all 
the internal and world-wide strife in 
which England had taken part these 
many centuries past her singers had 
remained true to an ideal; the doctrine 
of liberty, justice and equality was the 
greatest bequest of the Anglo-Saxon 
race to the world; then came this An- 
glo-Indian and seduced the nation with 
the religion of Allah. 

Compare Robert Service’s men in 
the mining camps of the Yukon with 
Kipling’s Tommies on the South Afri- 
can veldt. Many of them were the 
same men—adventurers from over the 
sea—wild and lawless at times, but 
with kingly souls under their rough 
exterior; for bravery is always born 
of an innate gentleness and a rever- 
ence for something whispered only to 
oneself. The Canadian poet felt this 
—the Anglo-Indian has missed it. One 
might almost say of Kipling that when 
he wrote “The Vampire” it was a skit 
of his own genius, which had proved 
itself unequal to the task of digging 
up the roots of human nature; for the 
woman depicted in this poem is the 
last human being who could be de- 
scribed as “a rag and a bone and a 
hank of hair.” She is the everlasting 
Mona Lisa—tragic, mysterious, allur- 
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ing—her soul the well of the world’s 
remorse. 

We cannot but regret Kipling’s pro- 
nounced one-sidedness. We have an 
inkling here and there—in Mary Glos- 
ter and elsewhere—that he could have 
done even greater things than tohse 
for which the world has applauded 
him—that he could have touched cer- 
tain bedrock principles of human na- 
ture which are more permanent than 
the mountains of Allah; but that vein 
of Oriental cynicism weakens the 
whole structure. , 

Perhaps it is only good taste to pay 
the highest possible tribute to foreign 
genius, but surely Mr. Lawrence Gil- 
man oversteps the mark when he says 
of Mr. H. G. Wells: “It is a curious 
fact—the significance of which we are 
not prepared to divulge—that in Eng- 
land, where there is little interest in 
ideas, the novel of ideas has yet at 
times come to so superb a flowering. 
Only Mr. Wells, only an Englishman, 
could have given us such a thing as 


The Research Magnificent—not even 
the amazing M. Romain Rolland could 
have accomplished just this blend of 
largeness and pungency, shrewdness 
and imagination, breadth and swift- 


ness, actuality and vision. Here is a 
book at once epical and intense—the 
book of a dreamer who is also a seer; 
a dramatist who is also a lyric poet; 
a philosopher who has walked among 
men. Here, in short, is a masterpiece 
—a book that enlarges and exalts the 
sense of life, that brings back to us 
the noble saying of Richter: that there 
will come a time when man Shall 
awaken from his lofty dreams, and 
find his dreams still there, and that 
nothing has gone save his sleep.” 

It must be evident to any one who 
has read The Research Magnificent 
that Mr. Gilman has not said as much 
about this original and somewhat dar- 
ing book as he has left unsaid. In- 
deed, we might conclude from the 
varied criticisms we read of The Re- 
search Magnificent that it resembles 
the Bible somewhat in that we may find 
much in it that isn’t there and overlook 
a great deal that is there. One of the 
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remarkable things about this book of 
Mr. Wells’ is that it defeats the very 
purpose for which the writer appar- 
ently produced it. It is true that the 
author has in choice language, of 
which he is a master, and with a lively 
sense of the picturesque and poetic, 
of which he is also a master, projected 
a beautiful dream—a dream peculiarly 
soothing and satisfying to men—hav- 
ing in it a vision of the time when all 
things will have been accomplished— 
the things for which men have striven 
and bled throughout all the past ages. 

But Mr. Well’s philosophy fails be- 
cause the man he chose as his messen- 
ger fails. We expect great things of 
Benham when he starts out in the 
spirit of Sir Galihad, striving, as he 
says, after the “aristocratic life” and 
his own “kingship.” But does Ben- 
ham really attain to these things 
or does he remain a dreamer to the 
end?—a dreamer whose eyes have 
been blind to what happily is revealed 
sooner or later to the average man, 
namely: that the highest ideals is no 
far-off vision to be achieved now or 
“ten thousand years” hence, but is the 
actual accomplishment of common 
things with a divine grace. Is it not 
true of quite the most ordinary youth 
that he started on his sojourn with 
“an incurable, an almost innate, per- 
suasion that he had to live life nobly 
and thoroughly,” that his strongest de- 
sire was to “get something out of his 
individual existence, a flame, a jewel, 
asplendor?” But how puerile was this 
resolve when we consider all that Ben- 
ham’s life amounted to. Mr. Gilman 
says he succeeded in conquering 
“Fear, Indulgence and Jealousy” which 
“restrict the soul of man.” But does 
a man ever establish his “kingship” 
by denying the substance of himself 
which after all is earthly and must 
ever remain so? Does he attain this 
by running away from himself and 
following after far visions? The con- 
quest of a man’s lower nature must 
come before and not after it has de- 
feated his higher nature. “Fear, In- 
dulgence and Jealousy” do not offer 
a serious problem to be solved, for to 
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the normal human being they are but 
a negligible portion of life if they have 
any part in it at all. Love on the 
other hand is such an_ indissoluble 
part of life that it too raises no query 
in the mind of the normal man. Love 
has no relationship to passion, nor can 
it be identified merely as Sex—it is 
the driving force behind all the activi- 
ties of life—it is the stimulus of the 
man’s mind and the woman’s soul in 
mature years; and most of all it is the 
thing which awakens men and women 
to a moral consciousness of the mean- 
ing of life. 

Despite the fact that this book is 
written by an Englishman “who ought 
to know,” Benham to our unsophisti- 
cated Western minds is not an exem- 
plary “aristocrat.” Rather does he 
raise in our minds the question as to 
whether it is not difficult for those at 
the extreme ends of society to preserve 
that innate refinement—‘aristocratic 
mind”—with which the normal man is 
endowed from birth. Benham hates 
horses, but he makes up his mind to 
master a horse because the men of his 
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class are expected “to drive.” Does 
not exhibit the fact that a man with a 
pedigree is not free to follow the dic- 
tates of his conscience or finer nature 
to the same extent as the man who is 
under no hereditary obligations to be 
either a soldier or a sportsman? Can 
one not imagine a young man whose 
finer feelings revolt at the cowardice of 
a fox hunt, and whose sense of the 
beauty of life is jarred by the broken 
wing of a phaesant, yet succeeding in 
stifling that “still small voice” within 
him because he is expected to do such 
things. 

In spite of all the social laxity of 
the New World, her writers, like Bret 
Harte, have always produced for us 
the pure gold of human nature; they 
have never gone off into fallacious 
theories about any of the fundamental 
things of life; they have never pre- 
sumed to preach the doctrine of liber- 
tinism in the guise of a new philoso- 
phy, nor to tack their own inscriptions 
on the guideposts of future genera- 
tions. Such things have always come 
to us from abroad. 
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The mist-white bloom of jessamine that crowned 
That dusky gypsy head—years since at rest— 
Lives in my memory yet, for on the breast 

Of time eternal is its fragrance found. 

So, as with wine, I feel my pulses bound 

When evening airs are by that scent caressed; 
By passions flown, of other years, I’m pressed. 

I live ’midst other sights, and pace the ground 
Loved by the sons of a more glorious Spain, 
Who knew her towered cities and her marts 
Resounding to a myriad-footed tread; 

Where rang the song of arms, and from the plain, 
Gitanna met Hidalgo, throbbing hearts 

That lived, and loved, and hated, long since dead! 


R. R. GREENWOOD. 
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CHAPTER III 


over an immense territory in 

the heart of the Rio Grande 
Valley. Captain Richard Carl- 

ton, ex-Texas ranger, could have 
boasted owning the largest ranch in 
Southwest Texas, but Carlton was not 
of a boastful nature. His popularity 
was State-wide. But to-night neither 
friends nor range afforded him the 
least comfort. He sat on his porch, 
endeavoring to entertain Ben Sidney, 
owner of the Galvan Ranch, an outfit 
bordering the Crescent O on the east. 
There were times when the Captain 
felt a strong desire to reorganize his 
company of rangers for no other rea- 
son than to wipe the Sidney outfit off 
the face of the earth. For some time 
he had noticed a slow but steady de- 
crease in the multiplication of his stock 
in the east pasture. But Carlton was 
growing old. Rheumatism had claimed 
him for its own, and his fighting spirit 
had long since faded into a dreamy 
memory of bygone days. Moreover, 
there was no proof. Ben Sidney was 
a wolf in sheep’s clothing. Through 
friends in Laredo, the county seat, he 
had gotten himself appointed deputy 
sheriff. Carlton even suspicioned that 
the man was on intimate terms and 
working in conjunction with Valtran, 
the Mexican bandit. On an average 
of every month the deputy paid Carl- 
ton a “friendly call,” after which he 
would always lope down to see his 
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“dear ole friend, Dennis.” Sidney’s 
smile was irresistible, his hand-clasp 
hearty. He made friends easily, as a 
rule, and, in short, he was a two-sided 
man and a dangerous one. 

Richard Carlton felt this more than 
ever to-night. He cleared his throat 
uneasily and stroked his long, gray 
beard. 

“Now, I ain’t a-sayin’ as how I’m 
a-sproutin’ wings,” Sidney was drawl- 
ing, “but I allers figgered hit out this 
a-way: If yuh be a-treatin’ everybody 
far and squar, then yuh can expect to 
be treated thet a-way yerself. Thet’s 
why I lent him the wagin and team. 
But guess what I got out o’ hit, Carl- 
ton?” 

“Nothing?” ventured the old man. 

“Nothin’!” echoed Sidney. “Swiped 
the hull blasted outfit and I didn’t 
even git “Thank yuh.’ Har! Har! 
Har!” And the deputy laughed at his 
story as he laughed at everything. 
Still chuckling, he rose and held out 
his hand. 

“Guess I'll be hitin’ the trail, Carl- 
ton.” 
“Well—er—don’t hurry. - 

“Nope. Gotta make Cactus a-fore 
sun-up. Oughter be on the trail now, 
but 3’ll drop by and see my dear ole 
friend Dennis, fust. Come ‘round 
some time, Carlton. Adios.” 

“Adios.” 

Richard Carlton, standing on the 
steps of his porch, heard Sidney’s 
horse clatter off in the direction of his 
foreman’s house. 
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Carlton loved Dennis McAll as a 
brother. Ever since the death of the 
foreman’s young wife, fifteen years 
before, he had wanted Dennis and 
Coyote to live with him in the big 
house.. But each time he had broached 
the subject to McAll, the range boss 
had only shook his head and said, 
sadly: ‘“‘No; I’ve spent my happiest 
days in thet lil’ three-room house. 
Thanks, Carlton, but I can’t desert 
hit.” 

As the old cattleman turned to en- 
ter the Capitol, he was startled by the 
sound of three shots fired in quick 
succession. He halted, momentarily 
bewildered; then, running out to the 
gate, he listened intently. A terrible 
premonition seized him. “Ben Sid- 
ney!” he muttered, and hurried off 
down the trail. 

There was a crowd of cow-punchers 
in front of his foreman’t house when 
Carlton arrived. 

“What’s the matter?” he demanded, 
excitedly. 


Spike Gallagher turned at sound of 
the Captain’s voice. 

“Gotch Lumsey shot Dennis 
All,” he said. 

“My God!” groaned the old man. 
“My God!” 

“Hey!” he called, “somebody go fer 


Mc- 


Sadie. Coyote’s fainted. Fellers, 
Dennis McAII is dead.” 


CHAPTER IV. 

Out of the lurid darkness of her own 
tiny bedroom, Coyote, weakened and 
wearied by long hours of the keenest 
anguish she had ever before known 
in her happy, care-free life, and still 
attired in the dirty little calico dress 
in which she had gathered patallos 
for “daddy,” tiptoed softly into the 
semi-lighted room where lay the cold 
and rigid form of her beloved father. 

The dim light revealed Richard 
Carlton’s white face and silvery hair, 
outlining less distinctly his sparse fig- 
ure sitting motionless by the bed. 

Sadie, Carlton’s spinster-cook and 
housekeeper, rose and with a motherly 
sympathy surprising in one of her 
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blunt, matter-of-fact nature, folded 
Coyote in two long brawny arms. For 
all her eccentricities, Sadie was a 
good old soul. And now, more than 
ever since the first shock, Coyote felt 
the need of a loving confidant; some 
one to whom she could pour forth the 
burden of her sorrow. She loved 
Sadie. And she knew that Sadie loved 
her. She tried to ask the spinster if 
she loved her, but her quivering lips 
could not form the words; she could 
only cling tenaciously to Sadie’s dress 
while her great tearless eyes sought 
familiar objects about the room—only 
trifles, but they meant more to her 
now than ever before. Why? Be- 
cause this was “daddy’s” room. But 
everything would be associated with 
her father now. The house, the fur- 
niture, Imp and Bob—they would all 
miss him. There would be no more 
patallo hunts, no more happy little 
suppers together, no more long walks. 
Dear old “daddy” was gone . . . gone 
forever! ... Where? .. Where>” 

At last that heavy, aching lump in 
her breast seemed to burst, and Coy- 
ote’s small form trembled from the 
strain of violent sobbing. Sadie’s 
strong arms gathered her up, and like 
a stricken creature she was carried 
back into the tiny room and laid upon 
her bed. Sadie lit the lamp on the 
quaint little sewing-machine which 
had been Dennis McAll’s wedding 
present to his bride, but which for 
years Coyote had used to make her 
own dresses. The spinster rubbed her 
blurred eyes, and picking up a small, 
leather-bound, gilt-edged Bible that 
lay uvon a blue ribbon near the lamp, 
examined it critically. 

“Gift from her daddy,” she mut- 
tered, dashing a tear from her wrinkled 
cheek. “Poor lil’ orphan.” And care- 
fully placing the book back on the 
ribbon, she left the room. Presently 
she returned and seating herself near 
the bed, began mopping Coyote’s fore- 
head with a damp towel. 

“Thar, thar, now, darlin’. Don’t 
yuh know yer daddy’s up yonder 
a-lookin’ down at yuh, and yer cryin’s 
a-makin’ him mighty uncomf’table ?” 
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The words had a magic effect. The 
torrent of tears ceased, and Coyote 
sat up, emitting little convulsive 
gasps. 

“I’m a-gonna be brave,” she said, 
holding the towel against her throb- 
bing temples. “My head’s . . about 
. . . to bust. Gotch didn’t do hit... 
did he, Sadie ?” 

Fumbling in her apron pocket, the 
spinster produced a small bottle of 
smelling salts. 

“Here yuh be, honey. Don’t whiff 
hit too pert, ’cause hit’s ramp strong 
stuff.” 

Coyote took the battle and held it 
to her nose. 

“Jimminy! I feels hit clar to my 
gizzard!” 

After inhaling the salts for a little 
while, Coyote corked the bottle and 
looked up at the spinster disapprov- 
ingly. 

“Sadie, yuh didn’t answer my ques- 
tion,” she said sternly. “I wants to 
know if yuh believes Gotch killed 
daddy, and then I wants to know if 
thet cuss, Ben Sidney, has gone and 
took Gotch off to Laredo.” 

Sadie coughed nervously under 
Coyote’s level gaze. Surely it was 
Dennis McAll’s compelling eyes look- 
ing at her now from this baby face 
before her. 

“I’m a-teared——” she faltered. 
“Yuh know, honey, Spike Gallagher 
heerd ’em a-quarrelin’. Beany says he 
don’t believe Gotch did hit. But Spike 
and Ben Sidney swars they saw him 
kill yer daddy, and Ben Sidney’s took 
him to Laredo.” 

“Gotch didn’t do hit!” And again 
Coyote’s tousled head met the pillow, 
whilst such a despairing wail rent the 
air that Sadie threw up her hands, and 
crying, “Lordie! Lordie!’ commenced 
weeping hysterically. 

“Gotch didn’t do hit! Gotch didn’t 
do it!” moaned Coyote, and repeating 
this over and over, her voice trailed on 
off into a sort of sleepy crooning that 
finally faltered and stopped. 

The spinster ceased her convulsions 
of grief long enough to catch ‘the 
sound of Coyote’s steady breathing, 


and thinking the girl asleep, she 
slipped quietly from the room. 

After cleaning up the dishes in the 
kitchen, the better to keep awake, 
Sadie returned to the front room. 
Richard Carlton still sat motionless 
and pale beside the earthly remains of 
his foreman. 

“Hadn’t yuh better go up to the 
house and git some rest, Mister Carl- 
ton?” suggested the spinster kindly. 
“It be a-goin’ nigh onto two o’clock, 
and yuh’ll be arful done up to-morrie. 
Coyote’s a-sleepin’ good now, and I 
can sit up the rest o’ the night.” 

Receiving no answer, she surmised 
that the old man had dozed off to 
sleep. She shook him gently by the 
shoulder. 

“Mister Carlton——’ Sadie stopped 
aghast, as Richard Carlton’s form 
swayed, fell and lay motionless upon 
the floor. 

With a shriek, Sadie flew into Coy- 
ote’s room, only to find the bed empty. 
Terrified, she rushed wildly out of the 
house and ran screaming up the hill 
to the Capitol. 

oS ak cS * 

A full moon rising in the east threw 
its amber light on Coyote and Imp lop- 
ing along Huisache Trail. The trail 
was a dim path—untraceable to the 
stranger—that wound through mes- 
quite and huisach from the Crescent 
O Ranch to Laredo, a distance of 
thirty miles. 

The little mustang was breathing 
hard, and Coyote pulled him up with 
a jerk. 

“Ten mile’s ’nough fer any hoss to 
lope without stoppin’,” she muttered, 
patting Imp’s neck fondly. “Now yuh 
can just take hit easy, baby. This is 
Sandy Hill. Meg Ross’s ain’t more’n 
five miles from here, and I know thet 
lazy pelone, Ben Sidney, won’t go 
through to-night. He’s on this a-here 
trail somewhar. We've gotta be arful 
quiet, Impie-boy. Jimminy! Thar’d 
be blood to pay if we ran into ’em. 
Thar’d be——” 

A sudden thought made her pull up 
short. She turned in her saddle. The 
great round moon still hung low on 
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the horizon, leaving the trail shadowy 
and indistinct. 

“Jimminy!” she ejaculated, “we 
plum forgot the Bar L trail. They 
might’ve taken hit.” She jumped 
from her horse and tossing the reins 
over his head, crouched down before 
him. Presently she was up again and 
into her saddle. 

“Nope. We be right on to Ben Sid- 
ney’s dirty heels,” she said softly, 
urging the tired Imp into his accus- 
tomed fox-trot. “Never mind, Impie- 
boy, Coyote’s got some chops in her 
saddle-bags fer yuh. And when we 
gits home—aw, hell! We ain’t got 
no home, Impie-boy. Daddy’s gone, 
and we'll never see him ag’in. Me 
and yuh and Bob’s all thet’s left o’ 
the McAll family now. I don’t guess 
we'll all get turned out, though, as 
long as Mister Carlton’s alive.” 

Coyote ran one hand into the front 
of her blouse, and drawing out a small 
book, held it up in the moonlight. 

“Yuh gave me this lil’ Bible, 
daddy,” she said under her breath, 
“and I’m a-gonna keep hit allers.” 

She replaced the book and lifted 
her sad little face up to the vast dome 
above. How many myriads of twink- 
ling stars there were! And the big 
amber moon! She turned in her sad- 
dle again the better to look at it. She 
had always loved the night. The stars 
were her silent companions. 

“Be yuh up thar, too, daddy, a-look- 
ing down at me and Imp?” she whis- 
pered. 

And, as she listened, the wind in the 
mesquites seemed to whisper back: 

“T be here, lil’ gal.” 

Coming suddenly out on the bald 
brow of a hill, Imp deliberately 
stopped and threw his ears forward. 
Coyote drew her reins sharply, and 
whirling the horse, loped back down 
the trail. About two hundred yards 
from the place she had turned she 
swerved off to the left, and covering 
approximately the same distance in 
this direction, she then brought Imp 
to a sudden standstill. She listened 
intently for a few moments, 

“Yuh lil’ chump!” she exclaimed at 
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last. “Yuh came thet nigh nickerin’, 
didn’t yuh ?’ 


CHAPTER V. 


Coyote dismounted, and, removing 
Imps bridle, staked him to a mesquite. 
Untying a mirral, she poured into it 
some chops from her saddle-bags, and 
then slipped it over the animal’s ears. 
Imp sighed contentedly, and began 
munching his meal. Taking her car- 
bine from its holster, the girl set off 
for Huisache Trail. 

A three minutes’ walk brought her 
to the top of the hill. Here she left 
the open trail; and paralleling it at a 


4 
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distance of some twenty feet, wound 
her way in and out mesquite and hui- 
sache, “wait-a-minute,” tassajia and 
prickly pear. Once she all but cried 
out with pain when she stepped on a 
cactus “pin-cushion.” Gradually, she 
descended into the valley, crossed a 
creek and climbed to the opposite hill. 
At last she came out into a small open- 
ing, where she paused, discouraged. A 
gust of wind blew sparks in her face. 
She gasped and sank out of the moon- 
light, her heart beating wildly. 

When her eyes grew accustomed to 
the darkness near the ground, she was 
enabled to make out the forms of two 
men stretched on their blankets, 
scarcely six feet from her, their heads 
pillowed in their saddles. Fearful lest 
her presence had already been de- 
tected, she crept on her hands and 
knees back to the undergrowth, where, 
under cover of the darkness, she sat 
down to await the moonlight. Coyote 
had intended—Coyote wasn’t sure just 
what her intentions were. Sadie be- 
lieved Gotch had killed her daddy. 
Sadie was an old fool. And so was 
anybody who would believe Ben Sid- 
ney. Why, hadn’t Gotch been her play- 
mate years ago, along with John and 
Kit Carlton? Hadn’t her daddy been 
almost like a father to him? No; he 
couldn’t have done it. But she must 
know the truth from his own lips. If 
he denied it, then Ben Sidney—the pig- 
headed pup!—would never get him to 
Laredo—no, sir-ree! 

Ten minutes later she was creeping 
cautiously toward one of the sleeping 
forms. The moonlight now showed up 
both of the men plainly, their ducking 
jackets, their leather chaps, their wide- 
brimmed sombreros. It played brightly 
on the silvered Colt’s revolver in Ben 
Sidney’s holster, gleamed from the 
dented surface of a tin coffee-pot near 
a bed of ashes, and revealed Gotch’s 
coarse red hair above his black ban- 
danna. 

Slipping the Colt from Ben Sidney’s 
holster, Coyote emptied the cylinder of 
its six cartridges, and then carefully 
replaced the gun. Keeping her carbine 
leveled at Sidney, she backed over to 


where Gotch lay on his face, his hands 
tied fast behind him with a strand of 
cowhide from a lariat. Moving in a 
semi-circle, she stopped only when the 
prisoner was between her and the dep- 
uty, which enabled her to keep an eye 
on the latter, while going through the 
dangerous business of waking the cow- 
boy. With her eyes still fixed on Sid- 
ney, she knelt down beside her friend. 

“Gotch,” she breathed, her lips close 
to his ear. “Gotch. Don’t make a 
noise. Hit’s Coyote.” 

The cowboy’s head moved slightly. 

“Hit’s Coyote, Gotch.” 

Suddenly he half raised on one el- 
bow and blinked up at her. 

“Coyote!” he exclaimed. “What—” 

“Sh-h-h! Not so loud. Turn over 
and I’ll free yer hands.” 

From a long pocket in the side of her 
skirt Coyote produced a small jack- 
knife. The blade was dull, but she 
sawed on the rawhide around Gotch’s 
wrists until it came in two. 

The cow-puncher sat up and 
stretched his arms with infinite gusto. 

“Gotch, yuh didn’t shoot daddy, did 
yuh ?” 

As the man looked down at the girl, 
at her sweet, babyish face, her straight 
black hair blowing in the wind, her 
great blue eyes, wistful, and shining 
like twin sapphires in the moonlight, 
he thought he had never in all his life 
seen a more beautiful creature. His 
big heart went out to her now, not be- 
cause he sympathized with her in her 
great loss, but because she was, and 
had always been, dearer to him than 
anything else in the world. His tone 
held a gentle reproof when he spoke. 

“Lil’ gal,” he said, “be yuh a-think- 
ing thet? Be yuh a-thinkin’ Gotch 
Lumsey would ever shoot Dennis Mc- 
All>” 

“Naw, Gotch.” 

“Yer’r right. He didn’t.” 

“I knowed hit, Gotch. I knowed 
yuh didn’t do hit. Come on, let’s git 
now a-fore thet cuss wakes up. I took 
his cartridges, but he might be a-pack- 
ing another gun somewhars. We can 
go—” 

“Naw, lil’ gal. Hit’s best fer me to 
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go on to Laredo. I’ve got some friends 
thar, and Mister Carlton’ll help me. 
I’ll come out all right.” 

Disappointment clouded the small 
face under the huge Stetson. 

“Aw, Gotch!” 

“Hit’s best,” reiterated the cowboy. 
“T don’t want to be a-runnin’ from the 
sheriff.” 

“Did yuh quarrel 
Gotch ?” 

“Naw. I was a-tellin’ him as how 
I chased thet greaser Pinto off the 
range. Pinto killed yer daddy, lil’ gal. 
He sneaked up behind me and grabbed 
my gun an shot him a-fore I knowed 
what had happened. He meant the 
last two shots fer me, but they went 
wild. One o’ them just grazed my 
scalp heah. Wish he’d a-got me ’stead 
o’ yer daddy. But thet’s how things 
allers happen. The Lord A’Mighty 
seems to want the good ‘uns and lets 
the wuthless critters stay heah.” 


with daddy, 
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“‘What’s Ben Sidney got ag’in yuh?” 
queried the girl. 

“Thet’s what I don’t know. We never 
did hit hit off, somehow. I don’t know 
why, but Sidney and me wasn’t cut 
out to be friends. I wasn’t surprised 
when he swore he saw me shoot yer 
daddy. ’Course Spike knowed he’d be 
foreman with me out o’ the way, so he 
ups and swars along with Ben. But I 
never done hit, lil’ gal. Dennis, up 
yonder, knows I never done hit. Poor 
Dennis—” 

Coyote saw a big tear roll down the 
cow-puncher’s cheek. 

“Gotch,” she whispered, her lips 
trembling. 

“Honey, I——” 

Somehow their hands met—the big 
rough ones closed over the little soft 
ones. 

The next instant there came a metal- 
lic click and a drawling voice: 

“Well, I’m d——d!” 


(To be continued.) 
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Veering wind and filming sky— 
O’er the dune the piper’s cry; 
Foaming wave and flying sand— 
Whir of wings above the strand. 


Up the canyons narrow, deep, 
Demon gales exulting sweep, 
Shaking from their lawless wings 
Diamond mists in gusty flings. 


Strayed beyond his rocky home 
Beetling o’er the ocean’s foam, 
Buffeted above, below, 

Climbs a gull on pinions slow. 


On the blurring line of sky, 
Swaying low and reaching high, 
Many a eucalyptus plume 
Tosses in the whirling spume. 


Apa Peart Croucu. 





The Capture of El Capitan 


By Eleanor 


UAN VALERA was loafing again. 
For several days he worked stead- 
ily, and now, propped against the 
white-washed wall of the old 

adobe church which fronts the messy 
little plaza in the heart of Juarez, he 
was pondering lazily as to the most 
agreeable way of disposing of the ac- 
cumulated pesos that were burning a 
hole in his trousers pocket. 

So many and varied were the means 
which his native town offered for get- 
ting rid of one’s money that Juan was 
rather at a loss now to decide among 
them. ; 

A heterogenous swarm of gambling 
contrivances, born of the present fiesta 
season, lined the Calle Toro not far 
from the plaza, and opposite Juan a 
corner saloon flaunted a glaring poster 
announcing a series of cock fights for 
_ that afternoon in the cock pit near the 
bull ring; besides, there was always 
Keno. 

Juan was very partial to Keno. The 
thrill of hearing the caller proclaim 


the number needed to complete his. 


card and the cheery sound of the little 
electric bell, as it announced to the 
other players that he had “kenoed” 
and thereby won the proceeds of all 
the cards less the percentage which 
went to the house, were pleasures such 
as, in Juan’s opinion, none of the other 
gambling devices could offer. With- 
out more ado, therefore, he set out 
down the Calle Commercia in the di- 
rection of his favorite Keno palace. 
He had not gone far when he was 
hailed by Manuel Gomez. Manuel, too, 
was for the moment a bloated capital- 
ist, and, like Juan, was seeking some 
way of putting his wealth into circula- 
tion. , 
“Come along with me,” said Juan. 


F. Stevenson 


“We'll go halves if either of us ke- 
noes.” 

But Manuel had another plan. “Let 
us take in the races,” he suggested. “A 
twenty-to-one shot won the fourth race 
yesterday, and we might strike some- 
thing like that. Besides, the Monk is 
to run to-day for the first time this sea- 
son.” 

The trolley to the race track came 
banging around the corner as he spoke, 
and Juan, Keno forgotten in the pros- 
pect of seeing the much advertised 
Monk and the hope of multiplying his 
pesos on a possible long shot, climbed 
on the car, where he found a seat be- 
tween a florid-faced, raven-moustached 
man in a checked suit and a highly per- 
fumed and much bedecked member of 
the opposite sex who murmured some- 
thing derogatory about “these fresh 
Mexicans” as Juan squeezed in. 

The jockeys were weighing in after 
the first race when Juan and Manuel 
reached the track, and the two lost no 
time in seeking the book-maker’s stall. 
Here Juan, whose early education, like 
that of most Mexican youths of his 
class, had failed to “take,” stood at- 
tentively by while his more accom- 
plished companion laboriously spelled 
out the list of horses entered for the 
next race, together with their estimated 
chances to win, place or show. Among 


. the entries was “Flying Footsteps,” a 


thirty-to-one shot. On this horse, not 
from any confidence instilled by the 
name, the significance of which neither 
understood, but merely because of the 


‘tremendous odds, the two risked half 


of their pesos. The wisdom of with- 
holding a part of their funds was soon 
apparent, for Flying Footsteps, utterly 
belying her name, was hopelessly out- 
classed from the start, and ambled in 
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with an undisputed hold on last place. 

The third race carried no long shots, 
but El Capitan in the fourth was 
‘booked at twenty-five-to-one. Manuel 
reasoning that, as the fourth race had 
been lucky for a long shot Tuesday, it 
could hardly be so the following day, 
determined to wait for the next, and 
walked off to join an acquaintance 
whom he had spied near the Judges’ 
stand. Juan, however, arriving by the 
same process of reasoning at exactly 
the opposite conclusion, placed his re- 
maining pesos in the hand of one of 
the bookmakers. 

“El Capitan to win,” he said. 

The man glanced at him sharply as 
he took the money, but handed him his 
card without comment, and Juan, sta- 
tioning himself in a convenient place 
near the corner of the barrier, bent his 
whole attention on the race that was 
then taking place. 

El Capitan was a long limbed, rangy 
looking horse, whose work on the track 
up to the present was uniformly poor. 
He was ridden by a singularly ill-fav- 
ored jockey in a bright red satin blouse 
and cap. A mile race was scheduled, 
and as the course was a mile and an 
eighth in length, the start took place 
at a distance from the judges’ stand. 
To Juan, watching intently from his 
place at the barrier, the six horses 
seemed to get away in a bunch, which 
gradually opened out as they sped 
down the opposite side of the track. 
The brilliant red blouse of El Capitan’s 
rider enabled him to distinguish that 
horse, which appeared to be holding a 
position discomfortingly near the rear. 
As they swept on around the course, 
however, Juan observed to his delight 
that E] Capitan was gradually creeping 
forward. Now he was nosing the 
fourth horse; now he had shouldered 
the third out of position: and as they 
neared Juan, he was running neck and 
neck with the second, while the favor- 
ite, a sorrel mare with a two-twelve 
record, was laboring a scant length to 
the front. 

The finish was in sight when El 
Capitan’s rider, raising his whip for 
the first time, brought it down with 
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cruel vigor on the shoulders of his 
steed. 

The great beast answered with a 
lunge that outdistanced the second 
horse and brought him to the shoulder . 
of the leader. Another magnificent ef- 
fort and they were neck and neck. A 
frenzy of shouts burst from the stand. 
Others besides Juan had backed the 
long shot and shrill cheers mingled 
with hoarse cries of disappointment as 
El Capitan lunged under the wire a 
nose in advance of the favorite. 

Without waiting for a sight of the 
Monk, who was to run in the next race, 
Juan cashed in and hurriedly quitted 
the track. He was uneasy lest Manuel, 
who was ignorant of his companion’s 
good fortune, should learn of it and 
claim the half which Juan had pro- 
posed in connection with Keno, and 
which he feared Manuel might assume 
to have been tacitly extended to their 
venture at the track. 

“To any person apprehending the 
said Cuco, popularly known as El Cap- 
itan, the Alcalde of Juarez will pay the 
sum of five hundred pesos.” El Capi- 
tan! Juan, stopping for a moment to 
ascertain the meaning of the crowd 
gathered before the municipal build- 
ing in the Calle Commercia, started as 
the name fell on his ears. Like the 
rest of his fellow townsmen, he had a 
wholesome fear of the notorious bandit 
who, according to popular opinion, was 
only less formidable than the dreaded 
Zapata himself, and in ordinary cir- 
cumstances he would not have given 
the capture of the desperado a second 
thought. But his success at the track 
threw matters in a new light. Like all 
Mexicans, Juan believed religiously in 
signs and omens, and the pesos in his 
pocket bore substantial evidence to his 
success with the name El Capitan. Ac- 
cordingly, even before the voice of the 
reader of the proclamation had died 
away, his resolution was taken. He, 
Juan Valera, would, single handed, pur- 
sue and capture El Capitan. 

The redoubtable bandit, who had 
won for himself this sobriquet, al- 
though of Mexican parentage, was a 
native of Texas and had received some 
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little education in the public schools of 
that State. Sentenced to a prison term 
at eighteen for some petty robbery, he 
had escaped from custody and had 
fled to the mountains of Northern 
Mexico. There he had joined a band 
of desperadoes, among whom his cun- 
ning and audacity had finally won for 
him the position of chief with the 
title “The Captain.” Still a young man 
and endowed with a bold sort of 
beauty, he was inordinately vain and 
fond of bedecking himself in the most 
extravagant manner. His rich som- 
breros were rumored to have cost fab- 
ulous sums, his embroidered jackets 
were marvels of workmanship, and his 
gay sashes were the finest and glossi- 
est of silk. Proud of his fluent Eng- 
lish, he employed that language on 
every possible occasion, even in inter- 
course with his band, falling back on 
his mother tongue, for which he seem- 
ed to have a strange aversion, only 
when absolutely necessary. 

The bandits who had formerly con- 
fined their activities to the capture of 
a few sheep or cattle and the waylay- 
ing of an occasional traveler had, 
since the accession of El Capitan, in- 
creased their depredations to an alarm- 
ing extent. All attempts at rounding 
up the band as a whole having come 
to nothing, the authorities of Juarez 
had decided to direct their efforts to- 
wards the apprehension of El] Capitan 
himself. It was known that in his 
various daring operations he was often 
separated from his followers, and his 
capture might be reasonably supposed 
if not to disrupt the band completely, 
at least to limit its depredations to their 
old proportions. Such, then, was the 
task which Juan Valera, solely on the 
strength of a winning horse, proposed 
to accomplish. 

It was not long after dawn the next 
morning when Juan Valera, armed 
with his battered rifle, stole out of the 
sleeping town and took the trail which 
winds up the mountain side. At the 
last moment he had felt some misgiv- 
ings about setting out alone, and had 
half decided to solicit the services of 
one or more of his friends, but the 
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thought of having to divide the five 
hundred pesos whetted his courage 
and fortified him in his determination 
to capture his prey single handed. He 
had formed no plan of campaign and 
had no clue to El Capitan’s where- 
abouts except that he was rumored to 
have been recently lurking among the 
mountains near Juarez; but with a sub- 
lime reliance on the resources of his 
own luck, he climbed resolutely up the 
steep trail, holding his gun at an angle 
which, in event of its being dis- 
charged by a chance stumble, would 
inevitably have blown his brains out. 

For several hours Juan wandered 
about, clambering over obstacles and 
occasionally dodging behind a conven- 
ient rock at the sound of imaginary 
footsteps. The sun was high now, and 
it had grown uncomfortably warm. 
Juan, who had neglected to bring a 
flask, was consumed with thirst, while 
his courage and his belief in his luck 
alike were slowly evaporating. Sud- 
denly the confused sound of voices 
made him start, and peering cautiously 
over a huge rock, a sight met his eyes 
which sent the blood in a sudden rush 
to his heart. 

On the slope of the mountain some 
distance away was a band of Mexi- 
cans. They were  picturesquely 
dressed and fully armed. There 
seemed to be a great many of them, 


‘but Juan’s eyes, sweeping the party 


in a hasty glance, fastened themselves 
instinctively on a bold looking, wildly 
handsome man in a particularly ele- 
gant sombrero, velvet jacket and crim- 
son sash. Even at that distance Juan 
could not fail to verify the descrip- 
tion of E] Capitan. The flowing mus- 
tache, the rich costume—there could 
be no doubt of his identity, but how 
could one man armed only with a rusty 
rifle hope to intimidate an entire band 
of desperadoes and capture their 
leader ? 

The blur of voices grew fainter and 
another hasty peep apprized Juan that 
the band was moving away in the op- 
posite direction. Only one thought re- 
mained with him—to get back to Jua- 
rez in safety and with all possible 
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speed. However, he dared not risk 
discovery by setting out immediately, 
and for some time longer he crouched 
in his hiding place. 

At length, judging that the bandits 
must be quite out of sight and hear- 
ing over the top of the ridge, he was 
rising cautiously to his feet when the 
crunch of approaching footsteps sent 
him cowering back again. A moment 
late, an imposing figure advanced 
along the trail, and with a thrill Juan 
recognized the object of his quest. Ex- 
cept for a pearl-handled revolver stuck 
jauntily in his red sash, he was un- 
armed, and, walking slowly with eyes 
fastened on the ground as if searching 
for something he did not for the in- 
stant observe the crouching form in 
the shadow of the big rock. 

It was a critical moment, but Juan’s 
star was again in the ascendant. At 
sight of the desperado alone before 
him, all his confidence returned in a 
flash, and the next instant the new- 
comer found himself gazing into the 
muzzle of a battered but deadly look- 
ing rifle held in the hands of a deter- 
mined little Mexican. 

“No talk,” commanded Juan, who 
out of deference for El Capitan’s 
known preference for that language, 
drew on his scanty stock of English 
for this admonition. 

His injunction was answered by a 
fierce torrent of eloquence, the context 
of which was quite beyond Juan’s 
comprehension. 

“No talk,” he repeated, this time 
with so significant a movement of his 
rifle that the warning was heeded. 

Without further protest, the captive 
set off down the trail indicated by 
Juan, while that favorite of fortune 
brought up the rear, picturing to him- 
self his triumphal entry into Juarez 
and pondering various agreeable ways 
of disposing of five hundred pesos. 

* * * 


The manager of the “Star Moving 
Picture Company” was lounging com- 
fortably in the lobby of the Del Norte 
Hotel in El Paso late that same after- 
noon when he was accosted by Stacy, 
his “heavy.” 
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“Seen anything of Mack lately, Mur- 
tray P” 

“No,” returned the manager, care- 
lessly, “I haven’t seen him since I left 
you fellows on the other side this 
morning. I suppose he’s up in his 
room pawing over those weeds he’s 
so dippy about.” 

“No, he isn’t,” said the other. “I’ve 
just come from there. Fact is, Murray, 
I’m a little uneasy about Mack. You 
see, he left the crowd over on the 
Mexican side soon after you did this 
morning. Said he wanted to go back 
to hunt for some flowers he’d seen and 
wanted for his collection. Nobody 
seems to have seen him since.” 

“Oh, he'll turn up all right,” as- 
serted the manager, easily. “Mack’s 
quite able to take care of himself, al- 
though why a first class movie actor 
wants to drag a lot of dried flowers 
and weeds around the country with 
him is more than I can make out.” 

“Well, I’m not so sure about his 
turning up,” responded Stacy, ignoring 


the manager’s deprecating allusion to 


the hobby of his leading man. “You 
remember Emory told us this morning 
that a gang of desperadoes was loose 
in the mountains across the river and 
warned us not to go too far. Of 
course, Mack wouldn’t consider a little 
thing like a desperado when there was 


.‘a specimen in question, but it’s my be- 
‘lief they’ve got him.” 


A shrill cry of “’Phone call, Mr, 
Murray,” cut short the manager’s re- 
ply, and a trifle alarmed at Stacy’s 
gloomy forebodings, he hurried off to 
answer the call. 

When he emerged from the booth a 
few minutes later all sign of alarm had 
completely vanished, and he was grin- 
ning broadly. 

“That’s going to be some film, that 
Mexican one, Stacy,” he asserted com- 
placently. “That costumer I got hold 
of certainly knows his business.” 

“Yes, yes,” returned Stacy impa- 
patiently, “but about Mack?” 

“It’s him I was talking to,” said the 
manager. “The bandits didn’t find 
him, but that get-up of his was so 
dashed realistic that he’s been roped 
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in for a bandit himself—E] Capitan, 
the chief of the gang Emory told us of 
this morning, he says.” 

“Where is he now?” gasped Stacy 
when his mirth had subsided enough 
to permit of his speaking. 

“In the cooler over in Juarez,” re- 
turned the manager, cheerfully. “He 


says he’s been hours getting them to 
let him ‘phone me. I guess I better 
run along over and see about getting 
him out, for according to his story 
they ain’t the most comfortable quar- 
ters in the world. Want to come along, 


Stacy? Believe me, that’s going to be 


some film!” 





MANZANITAS 


On lonely forest ranges, 
Deep shadowed haunts of gloom, 
Are radiant isles of beauty 
Where manzanitas bloom. 
The stately pines are sighing 
Within their solemn shade, 
While spring, with song and sunshine, 
Comes laughing down the glade. 


The dark leaved manzanitas, 
First favorites of the year, 
With budding boughs a-tremble, 
Have felt her coming near. 
She crowns them with bright beauty— 
Her darlings of the hills— 
Their dainty, clustered chalices 
With rosy nectar fills. 


Along the sheltering hillsides 
Where streams run merrily, 

They hold a royal banquet— 
To all the wood-folk free; 

The birds are swiftly coming 
Their new love-songs to sing, 
With blithe, melodious humming, 

The bees are on the wing. 


Their tender fronds unfurling, 
While swells the springtime song, 

The young ferns wave a greeting 
Their shady banks along. 

How softly falls the sunshine, 
A blue sky bends above, 

The live-oaks spread their branches 
Along the hills I love! 


O blustering, ruthless winter, 
Grim tirant of the North, 
Naught care I where your forces 
Are sternly marshalled forth; 
You can no more affright me, 
Nor chill me with your gloom, 
On God’s great sun-lit mountains 
Where manzanitas bloom. 


Juuia H. S. Buceia. 
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A Fragment 


By Boyd Cable 


HIS is not a story, it is rather a 
fragment, beginning where usu- 
ally a battle story ends, with a 
man being “casualtied,” show- 
ing the principal character in a pas- 
sive part—and ending, I am afraid, 
with a lot of unsatisfactory loose ends 
ungathered up. I only tell it because 
I fancy that at the back of it you may 
find some hint of the spirit that has 
helped the British Army in many a 
tight corner. 

Private Wally Ruthven was knocked 
out by the bursting of a couple of 
bombs in his battalion’s charge on the 
front line German trenches. Any ac- 
count of the charge need not be given 
here, except that it failed, and the bat- 
talion making it, or what was left of 
them, were beaten back. Private 
Wally knew nothing of this, knew noth- 
ing of the renewed British bombard- 
ment, the renewed British attack half 
a dozen hours later, and again its re- 
newed failure. All this time he was 
lying where the force of the bomb’s 
explosion had thrown him, in a hole 
blasted out of the ground by a burst- 
ing shell. During all that time he was 
unconscious of anything except pain, 
although certainly he had enough of 
that to keep his mind very fully occu- 
pied. He was brought back to an 
agonizing consciousness by the hurried 
grip of strong hands and a wrenching 
lift that poured liquid flames of pain 
through every nerve in his mangled 
body. To say that he was badly 
wounded hardly describes the case; 
an R. A. M. C. orderly afterwards de- 
scribed his appearance with painful 
picturesqueness as “raw meat on a but- 
cher’s block,” and indeed it is doubtful 
if the stretcher-bearers who lifted him 
from the shell hole would not rather 


have left him lying there and given 
their brief time and badly needed ser- 
vices to a casualty more promising of 
recovery, if they had seen at first Pri- 
vate Ruthven’s serious condition. As 
it was, one stretcher bearer thought 
and said the man was dead, and was 
for tipping him off the stretcher again. 
Ruthven heard that and opened his 
eyes to look at the speaker, although at 
the moment it would not have trou- 
bled him much if he had been tipped 
off again. But the other stretcher- 
bearer said there was still life in him, 
and partly because the ground about 
them was pattering with bullets, and 
the air about them clamant and rever- 
berating with the rush and roar of 
passing and exploding shells and 
bombs, and that particular spot, there- 
fore, no place or time for argument, 
partly because stretcher bearers have 
a stubborn conviction and fundamental 
belief—which, by the way, has saved 
many a life even against their own 
momentary judgment—that while there 
is life there is hope, that a man “isn’t 
dead till he’s buried,” and finally that 
a stretcher must always be brought ‘in 
with a load, a live one if possible, and 
the nearest thing to alive if not, they 
brought him in. 

The stretcher bearers carried their 
burden into the front trench and there 
attempted to set about the first bandag- 
ing of their casualty. The job, how- 
ever, was quite beyond them, but one 
of them succeeded in finding a doctor, 
who in all the uproar of a desperate 
battle was playing Mahomet to the 
mountain of such cases as could not 
come to him in the field dressing sta- 
tion. The orderly requested the doc- 
tor to come to the casualty, who was 
so badly wounded that “he near came 
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to bits when we lifted him.” The doc- 
tor, who had several urgent cases 
within arm’s length of him as he 
worked at the moment, said that he 
would come as soon as he could, and 
told the orderly in the meantime to go 
and bandage any minor wounds his 
casualty might have. The bearer re- 
plied that there were no minor wounds, 
that the man was “just nothing but one 
big wound all over,” and as for ban- 
daging, that he “might as well try to 
do first aid on a pound of meat that 
had run through a mincing machine.” 
The doctor at last, hobbling painfully 
and leaning on the stretcher bearer— 
for he himself had been twice wound- 
ed, once in the foot by a piece of shrap- 
nel, and once through the tip of the 
shoulder by a rifle bullet—came to 
Private Ruthven. He spent a good 


deal of time and innumerable yards of 
bandage on him, so that when the 
stretcher bearers brought him into the 
dressing station there was little but 
bandages to be seen of him. The 
stretcher bearer delivered a message 


from the doctor that there was very 
little hope, so that Ruthven for the 
time being was merely given an injec- 
tion of morphia and put aside. 

The approaches to the dressing sta- 
tion and the station itself were under 
so severe a fire for some hours after- 
wards that it was impossible for any 
ambulance to be brought near it. Such 
casualties as could walk back walked, 
others were carried slowly and pain- 
fully to a point which the ambulances 
had a fair sporting chance of reach- 
ing intact. One way and another a 
good many hours passed before Ruth- 
ven’s turn came to be removed. The 
doctor who had bandaged him in the 
firing line had by then returned to the 
dressing station, mainly because his 
foot had become too painful to allow 
him to use it at all. Merely as an 
aside, and although it has nothing to 
do with Private Ruthven’s case, it may 
be worth mentioning that the same 
doctor, having cleaned, sterilized and 
bandaged his wounds, remained in the 
dressing station for another twelve 
hours, doing such work as could be ac- 
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complished sitting in a chair and with 
a sound and an unsound arm. He saw 
Private Ruthven for a moment as he 
was being started on his journey to the 
ambulance; he remembered the case, 
as indeed everyone who handled or 
saw that case remembered it for many 
days, and, moved by professional in- 
terest and some amazement that the 
man was still alive, he hobbled from 
his chair to look at him. He found 
Private Ruthven returning his look, for 
the passing of time and the excess of 
pain had by now overcome the effects 
of the morphia injection. There was 
a hauntingly appealing look in the eyes 
that looked up at him, and the doctor 
tried to answer the question he imag- 
ined those appealing eyes would have 
conveyed. 

“I don’t know, my boy,” he said, 
“whether you'll pull through, but we'll 
do the best we can for you. And now 
we have you here we’ll have you back 
in the hospital in no time, and there 
you'll get every chance there is.” 

He imagined the question remained 
in those eyes still unsatisfied, and that 
Ruthven gave just the suggestion of a 
slow head-shake. 

“Don’t give up, my boy,” he said, 
briskly. ‘We might save you yet. I’m 
going to take away the pain for you,” 
and he called an erderly to bring a 
hypodermic injection. While he was 
finding a place among the bandages to 
make the injection, the orderly who 
was waiting spoke: “I believe, sir, he’s 
trying to ask something or say some- 
thing.” 

It has to be told here that Private 
Ruthven could say nothing in the 
terms of ordinary speech, and would 
never be able to do so again. Without 
going into details it will be enough to 
say that the whole lower part of—well, 
his face was tightly bound about with 
bandages, leaving little more than his 
eyes clear. He was frowning now, and 
again just shaking his head to denote 
a negative, and his left hand, bound 
to the bigness of a football in ban- 
dages, moved slowly in an endeavor to 
push aside the doctor’s hands. 

“Tt’s all right, my lad,” the doctor 
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said soothingly. “I’m not going to 
hurt you.” 

The frown cleared for an instant and 
the eloquent eyes appeared to smile, 
as indeed the lad might well have 
smiled at the thought that any one 
could “hurt” such a bundle of pain. 
But although it appeared quite evident 
that Ruthven did not want morphia, 
the doctor in his wisdom decreed 
otherwise, and the jolting journey 
down the rough shell torn road, and 
the longer but smoother journey in the 
sweetly sprung motor ambulance, were 
accomplished in sleep. 

When he wakened again to con- 
sciousness he lay for some time look- 
ing about him, moving only his eyes 
and very slowly his head. He took in 
the canvas walls and roof of the big 
hospital marquee, the scarlet-blanket 
beds, the flitting figures of a couple of 
silent footed Sisters, the screens about 
two of the beds; the little clump of 
figures, doctors, orderlies and Sister, 
stooped over another bed. Presently 
he caught the eye of a Sister as she 
passed swiftly the foot of his bed, and 
she, seeing the appealing look, the 
barely perceptible upward twitch of 
his head that was all he could do to 
beckon, stopped and turned, and 
moved quickly to his side. She 
smoothed the pillow about his head 
and the sheets across his shoulders, 
and spoke softly. 

“TI wonder if there is anything you 
want,” she said. “You can’t tell me, 
can you—just close your eyes a minute 
—if there is anything I can do.” 

The eyes closed instantly, opened, 
and stared upward at her. 

“Ts it the pain?” she said. “Is it very 
dreadful! P” 

The eyes held steady and unflicker- 
ing upon hers. She knew well that 
they did not speak the truth, and that 
the pain must indeed be very dread- 
ful. 

“We can stop the pain, you know,” 
she said. “Is that what you want?” 

The steady, unwinking eyes an- 
swered “No” again, and to add empha- 
sis to it the bandaged head shook 
slowly from side to side on the pillow. 
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The Sister was puzzled; she could 
find out what he wanted, of course, she 
was confident of that, but it might take 
some time and many questions, and 
time just then was something that she 
or no one else in the big clearing hos- 
pital could find enough of for the work 
in their hands. Even then urgent 
work was calling her, so she left him, 
promising to come again as soon as 
she could. 

She spoke to the doctor, and pres- 
ently he came back with her to the 
bedside. “It’s marvelous,” he said in 
a low tone to the Sister, “that he has 
held on to life so long.” 

Private Ruthven’s wounds had been 
dressed there on arrival, before he 
woke out of the morphia sleep, and 
the dector had seen and knew. 

“There is nothing we can do for 
him,” he said, “except morphia again, 
to ease him out of his pain.” 

But again the boy, his brow wrink- 
ling with the effort, attempted with his 
bandaged hand to stay the needle in 
the doctor’s fingers. 

“T’m sure,” said the Sister, “he does 
not want the morphia; he told me so, 
didn’t you?” appealing to the boy. 

The eyes shut and gripped tight in 
an emphatic answer, and the Sister ex- 
plained their code. 

“Listen!” she said gently. “The 
doctor will only give you enough to 
make you sleep for two or three hours, 
and then I shall have time to come and 
talk to you. Will that do?” 

The unmoving eyes answered “No” 
again, and the doctor stood up. 

“Tf he can bear it, Sister,” he said, 
“we may as well leave him. I can’t 
understand it, though. I know how 
these wounds must hurt.” 

They left him then, and he lay for 
another couple of hours, his eyes set 
on the canvas roof above his head, 
dropped for an instant to any passing 
figure lifting again to their fixed posi- 
tion. The eyes and the mute appeal 
in them haunted the Sister, and half 
a dozen times, as she moved about the 
beds, she fltted over to him, just to 
drop a word that she had not forgotten 
and she was coming presently. 
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“You want me to talk to you, don’t 
your” she said. “There is something 
you want me to find out?” 

“Yes—yes—yes,” said the quickly 
flickering eyelids. 

The Sister read the label that was 
tied to him when he was brought in. 
She asked questions round the ward 
of those who were able to answer them, 
and sent an orderly to make inquiries 
in the other tents. He came back 
presently and reported the finding of 
another man who belonged to Ruth- 
ven’s regiment and who knew him. So 
presently, when she was relieved from 
duty—the first relief for thirty-six 
solid hours of physical stress and heart 
tearing strain, she went straight to the 
other tent and questioned the man who 
knew Private Ruthven. He had a 
hopelessly shattered arm but appeared 
mightily content and amazingly cheer- 
ful. He knew Wally, he said, was in 
the same platoon with him; didn’t 
know much ahout him except that he 
was a very decent sort; no, knew noth- 
ing about his people or his home, al- 


though he remembered—yes, there was 
a girl. Wally had shown him her pho- 
tograph once, “and a real ripper she is 


too.” Didn’t know if Wally was en- 
gaged to her, or anything more about 
her, and certainly not her name. 

The Sister went back to Wally. His 
wrinkled brow cleared at the sight of 
her, but she could see that the eyes 
were sunk more deeply in his head, 
that they were dulled, no doubt with 
his suffering. 

“T’m going to ask you a lot of ques- 
tions,” she said, “and you'll just close 
your eyes again if I speak of what you 
want to tell me. You do want to tell 
me something, don’t you?” 

To her surprise, the “Yes” was not 
signaled back to her. She was puzzled 
amoment. “You want to ask me some- 
thing ?” 

“Yes,” the eyelids flickered back. 

“Is it about a girl?” she asked. 
(“No.”) “Is it about money of any 
sort?” (“No.”) “Is it about your 
mother, or your people, or your home? 
Is it about yourself?” 

She had paused after each question 
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and went on to the next, but seeing no 
sign on answering “Yes” she was baf- 
fled for a moment. But she felt that 
she could not go to her own bed to 
which she had been dismissed, could 
not go to the sleep she so badly need- 
ed, until she had found and answered 
the question in those pitiful eyes. She 
tried again. 

“Is it about your regiment?” she 
asked, and the eyes snapped. “Yes,” 
and “Yes,” and “Yes,” again. She 
puzzled over that, and then went back 
to the doctor in charge of the other 
ward and brought back with her the 
man who “knew Wally.” Mentally 
she clapped her hands at the light that 
leaped to the boy’s eyes. She had told 
the man that it was something about 
the regiment he wanted to know; told 
him, too, his method of answering 
“Yes,” and “No,” and to put his ques- 
tions in such a form that they could be 
so answered. 

The friend advanced to the bedside 
with clumsy caution. 

“Hello, Wally!” he said cheerfully. 
“They’ve pretty well chewed you up 
and spit you out again, ’aven’t they? 
But you’re all right, old son; you’re 
going to pull through, ’cause the O. C. 
o’ the Linseed Lancers here told me 
so. But Sister here tells me you want 
to ask something about some one in 
the old crush.” He hesitated a mo- 
ment. “I can’t think who it would be,” 
he confessed. “It can’t be his own 
chum, ‘cause he ‘stopped one,’ and 
Wally saw it and knew he was dead 
hours before. But look ’ere,” he said, 
determinedly, “I’ll go through the 
whole bloomin’ regiment, from the O. 
C. down to the cook, by name, and one 
at a time, and you'll tip me a wink and 
stop me at the right one. I'll start off 
with your own platoon first; that ought 
to do it,” he said to the Sister. 

“Perhaps,” she said quickly, “he 
wants to ask you about one of his of- 
ficers. Is that it?” And she turned 
to him. 

The eyes looked at her long and 
steadily. and then closed flutteringly 
and hesitatingly. 

“We're coming near it,” she said, 
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“although he didn’t seem sure about 
that ‘Yes.’ ” 

“Look ’ere,” said the other, with a 
sudden inspiration, “‘there’s no good o’ 
this ‘Yes’ and ‘No’ guessing game; 
Wally and me was both in the flag- 
wagging class, and we knows enough 
to—there you are.” He broke off in 
triumph and nodded to Wally’s flick- 
ering eyelids, that danced rapidly in 
the long and short of the Morse code. 

“Y-e-s. Ac-ac-ac.” 

“Ves,” he said. “If you'll get a bit 
of paper, Sister, you can write down 
the message while I spells it off. That 
is what you want, ain’t it, chum?” 

The Sister took paper and pencil 
and wrote the letters one by one as the 
code ticked them off and the reader 
called them to her. 

“Ready. Begins!” “Go on, Miss, 
write it down,” as she hesitated. ““Don- 
I-Don—Did; W-E—we; Toc-ac-K-E— 
take; Toc-H-E—the; Toc-R-E-N-C-H; 
ac-ac-ac. Did we take the trench ?” 

The signaler being a very unimagi- 
native man, possibly it might never 
have occurred to him to lie, to have 
told anything but the blunt truth that 
they did not take the trench; that the 
regiment had been cut to pieces in the 
attemp to take it; that the further at- 
tempt of another regiment on the same 
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trench had been beaten back with hor- 
rible loss; that the lines on both sides, 
when he was sent to the rear late at 
night, were held exactly as they had 
been held before the attack; that the 
whole result of the action was nil—ex- 
cept for the casualty list. But he 
caught just in time the softly sighing 
whispered “Yes” from the unmoving 
lips of the Sister, and he lied promptly 
and swiftly, efficiently and at full 
length. 

“Yes,” he said, “we took it. I thought 
you knew that, and that you was 
wounded on the other side of it; we 
took it all right. Got a hammering of 
course; but what was left of us cleared 
it with the bayonet. You should ’ave 
’eard ’em squeal when the bayonet 
took ’em. There was one big brute—” 

He was proceeding with a cheerful 
imagination, colored by past experi- 
ences, when the Sister stopped him. 
Wally’s eyes were closed. 

“T think,” she said quietly, “that’s 
all that Wally wants to know. Isn’t it, 
Wally P” 

The lids lifted slowly, and the Sister 
could have cried at the glory and satis- 
faction that shone in them. They 
closed once softly, lifted slowly, and 
closed again, tiredly and gently. That 
is all. Wally died an hour afterwards. 
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More tender than the lips of dusk 
Upon the cheek of day; 

More softly than the twilight comes 
Upon a far hillway, 


Comes to the heart the deepening truth, 
Though fame may be worth while, 
Though wealth can buy the sweets of 


earth, 


Joy make the saddened smile, 


The one possession men may own 


Or be partakers of, 


Which lasts while others dim and fade 
Into the past—is Love! 


ARTHUR WALLACE PEACH. 





Their Story After Death 


A Conception of the Life Hereafter 


By Carl Holliday 


E HAD been dead several years 
—how long he himself could 
not tell. For out beyond there 
are no hours and minutes. He 

could only know that he had long been 
wandering and struggling onward 
through formless, chaotic darkness, 
like a lost man creeping doggedly, sul- 
lenly, through a vast, black fog. Many 
memories of sins seemed to hinder his 
progress; but these were as nothing 
beside one great remorse that unceas- 
ingly pressed upon him. Of course, it 
was while in the flesh that he had 
done this one deep wrong that hin- 
dered him so mercilessly. He had 
met her, the one he loved so passion- 
ately, and they had sinned together. In 
the world he had done much good, and 
except for the sin mentioned, few evils. 
When he—that is, his soul—had 
passed out from his body, all had been 
darkness and chaos, with an immense 
feeling of weight upon him. He—that 
is, his soul—felt so disturbed, so wret- 
ched. It seemed to him that he con- 
stantly tugged at these weights that re- 
strained him from moving quickly for- 
ward—he knew not where. Why he 
should go forward, aside from a pas- 
sionate longing to do so, and aside, too, 
from the fact that the other shapeless, 
dark forms seemed to be doing so, he 
could not tell. All was confusion, be- 
wilderment. 

Slowly there came over him an in- 
tense feeling of remorse, until it at 
length grew into a terrific anguish. 
Hew he began to loathe himself! All 
the deeds done back there in the flesh 
began to appear so petty, so low, so 
beneath what a sou! ought to have 
done. The pain intensified. Each 
weight now seemed to take a voice un- 
to itself and to cry out against him. As 
his consciousness became more alive 


—perhaps because of the accusing 
voices—a new pain appeared—a pain 
unknown to him on earth—an agony 
caused by his lack of form. He 
seemed but a vast, unbounded mass, a 
chaotic something that incessantly, 
hopelessly struggled to bring itself to- 
gether and think! He was abhorrent 
to himself. Oh, for some guiding, con- 
centrating principle, some spirit that 
might show him what he could do, what 
he should do! Then there came to him 
words he had heard so often in the 
days of his flesh: “Heaven and hell 
are within you.” 

“And this, then, is the hell that all 
must suffer,” he said, or, rather, felt 
to himself in some confused way. 
“Only conscience and confusion! It is 
sufficient, O God, it is sufficient!” 

Struggle as he might, he could move 
but slowly. A desire to sweep on, to 
flee from the weights and their accus- 
ing voices, burned within him, but he 
observed, in the vague manner that 
had become so characteristic of him 
out here, that other souls, or at least 
formless, gloomy masses, passed him, 
glided more quickly toward that mys- 
terious goal for which all seemed to 
long. The voices of his own sins had 
not ceased; if they would only be si- 
lent for just a moment that he might 
collect his bewildered thoughts! But 
no; they clamored incessantly. And 
yet, somehow, he felt that those voices 
came not so much from his unseen hin- 
drances as from within himself. If he 
had been in the flesh he would long 
since have gone mad. They showed 
him himself with brutal unmerciful- 
ness; he realized—oh, how vividly— 
the loathsomeness of his deeds. The 
bitter reflection came to him, at 
length, that if he had never done these 
things in the old days he might now 
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have been sweeping forward even 
faster than some of the silent figures 
that flowed past him. Yet none of 
these ideas, he realized, were clean- 
cut, clear; all was confusion and 
gloomy shapelessness and darkness 
and silence; for, after all, the voices 
were silent and not spoken sounds. 

Years may have passed thus—or 
perhaps it was but a moment; he could 
not tell, out here in his lonely wander- 
ing and struggling. He had learned 
to know fully now what he really was, 
and all was bitter anguish and self- 
loathing. The longing for some guid- 
ing spirit, some companion light, had 
never ceased. Suddenly he seemed 
to burst forth in a cry of agony. 

“Oh, that I might find the One who 
can lead me from this chaos! Oh, for 
light! Oh, that I might know God! 
Fersaken! Forsaken Too earthy, too 
foul to know Him, to recognize Him, 
even if He stood beside me here! O 
Spirit, whatever Thou art, forgive, for- 
give!” 

That moment his burden began to 
grow lighter. Some of the smaller 
weights seemed to dissolve and pass 
from him; some of the accusing voices 
ceased to speak. Then, too, he seemed 
in some way to be collecting himself— 
to be finding the limits or boundaries 
of himself. 

“Less of shapelessness, less of 
chaos!” he sobbed in relief. “And see, 
too, I move faster.” 

But still many weights clung to him, 
and one especially hung like a moun- 
tain and clamored without rest. It was 
the great sin—the deed of flesh with 
her, the woman he had loved. Filth, 
foul filth, he muttered; the rotten body 
led me into this confusion of soul. 
How can I ever know God? I, un- 
clean, swinish, smelling of the flesh!’ 

The darkness about him had light- 
ened the least bit. He could not tell 
why; but he was sure that. the other 
figures now hurrying onward with him 
—millions upon millions, he thought— 
were more distinct. Each seemed a 
shapeless gray mass, silent, morose, 
wrapped within itself, each suggestive 
of inexpressible gloom. It reminded 
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him of a picture he had seen of Indians 
wrapped in their blankets  sullenly 
hurrying on in a driving storm. Yet, 
though he noticed these things, he felt 
more and more keenly the tugging 
weights and the tireless voices. Ever 
and anon, however, he realized that 
some one of the burdens dropped or 
melted away, and some one of the 
voices became silent. It seemed to 
him that this happened every time he 
gave special heed to some persistent 
accuser and felt sharp remorse touch 
him to the quick. 

There was some little cheer in all 
this. “Perhaps,” muttered he, “they 
will all at length go from me, and then 
I shall know God.” 

Why this intense passion to know 
God? He had never felt it in such de- 
gree while on earth. Perhaps it was 
because he had never before realized 
the absolute necessity for some Guid- 
ing Principle. 

Sure enough, just as he had conjec- 
tured, the weights and the voices grew 
less and less evident, and at length 
passed away. All? All but one— 
that sin with her. He tried to reason 
out the cause for this; why all remorse 
but this had gone. Long in vain he 
strove for the solution. Long? It 
might have been years or centuries, or 
perhaps just a moment; he could not 
discover out here where time and 
space seemed unknown, where only 
soul-experiences existed. At length 
he began to wonder when she would 
die and follow; she had promised at 
his death-bed to be with him, if pos- 
sible, after life. Then came a sudden 
thought—a spasm of agony; he 
seemed almost to stop in his onward 
sweep. She—the soul he loved— 
would she have to toil over the lonely 
waste he had traveled? Would she, 
too, have to struggle blindly on, suf- 
fering remorse as he had, crying pas- 
sionately in her desolation for the great 
guiding Spirit just as he had cried? 
Bitterness of bitterness! Would one 
vast weight like this one about him, 
one unceasing, accusing voice, forever 
accompany her? Now indeed had the 
fulness of his sin come upon him. But 
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for him, she might, at death, have 
sprung into the first rank of those souls 
now sweeping past him, might have 
hurried joyfully onward to the mys- 
terious attractive Something beyond! 
Infinite horror seized upon him, infinite 
hatred of self, and a world of pity for 
her, his fellow-sinner. 

“O God! O Spirit!” he gasped, 
“have mercy! Have mercy! Not upon 
me, but upon her. Lay her weight of 
guilt upon me! It is mine! It is 
mine! Spirit of Mercy, pity her!” 

That self-same moment the great 
weight fell from him, and the last ac- 
cusing voice was silent. God-like pity 
had set him free. In the agony of his 
remorse he had offered all that man 
could offer—to place upon his own soul 
the guilt of another. Greater love can 
no man have than this, he thought to 
himself, that he give up his soul for 
another. 

He could not be sure that the vast 
burden had passed from her; but, 


somehow, a great restful confidence 
flooded him. The fact that the Spirit 


had forgiven him, the chief of sinners, 
made him believe that she, the tempt- 
ed one, had also been forgiven. 

While in the midst of these con- 
tented contemplations he felt a pres- 
ence near him, and, turning, he saw— 
her! There was rapture in her appear- 
ance. He could not tell how he knew 
it; there was no face, no concrete form 
—only vague soul like himself. But 
all the attitude was one of joy. 

“T have come, beloved,” she said; 
yet he knew that it was not a spoken 
voice. 

They swept on side by side. 

“Loved one,” he inquired, as he 
pressed nearer her, “how have you 
passed so quickly over the journey 
while I have toiled so long, so long?” 

“Ah,” she replied, “when in the old 
days you died and went out from me, 
my soul saw the folly of it all, and with 
tears of agony I prayed the Spirit to 
forgive. And all that mortal woman 
could do to become pure I did in the 
days that were left me. And when the 
journey began I seemed, to my sur- 
prise, to glide swiftly past the count- 
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less masses about me!”’ 

“And was there no weight what- 
ever?” he eagerly asked, and there 
seemed to be about him an atmosphere 
of joyful expectancy. 

“Yes, yes, a great, a weary weight, 
and a dreary, ceaseless voice—the old 
sin, you know. But suddenly, while 
thinking of you, I realized that you, 
too, must be carrying that same weight, 
and then came a pity that was bitter- 
ness itselfi—a pity for you. Do you 
understand? And do you know, that 
same moment the burden about me dis- 
solved, and the voice was silent, and 
I bounded forward, and was—with 

ou!” 

“Ah,” thought he, “what power lies 
in an intense desire expressed in 
prayer! It thrills like an electric cur- 
rent to the soul prayed for!” 

Now the light grew more real. They 
were sweeping on swiftly now, and, 
side by side, in extreme content. they 
observed the other hurrying shapes 
that they passed. Strange to say, he 
recognized many of them, although 
some were thousands of years old. 
some were kings and warriors of the 
ancient days before Buddha and Con- 
fucius and the Man of Galilee and 
other thoughtful teachers had striven 
to make men know God. They—the 
kings and the warriors—had started 
far back at their death, and after all 
these ages had reached only that place 
or station in the jrurney which he and 
she had reached in so short a time. 
Others of the ancients seemed to sweep 
on cheerfully, confidently, and among 
them he saw some of the philosophers 
who through exalted thought had 
formed some clear conception of the 
nature of God. As the lovers went on 
they came upon one poor soul who 
seemed utterly weary and dejected. To 
their astonishment they recognized him 
as one of their childhood’s teachers— 
a man far famed for his cyclopedic 
knowledge. In the old days it was 
thought that he had mastered every 
earthly fact; but he had failed to mas- 
ter the One Great Fact. So busy had 
he been in accumulating the dry items 
of earthly existence that he had never 
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reflected upon the relationship between 
himself and the Great Spirit, had never 
drawn near to God, and now he was 
groping onward like a bewildered 
child. 

The lovers in pity murmured a 
prayer for him, but were soon far be- 
yond him. And they were contented; 
for they knew that some time, perhaps 
far, far off, even that confused soul 
would reach the knowledge of the 
Guiding Principle. 

The light was beautiful now. An 
irresistible attraction drew them on as 
toward a mighty magnet within a vast 
circle. The light was more intense 
beyond. They noticed now that the 
souls were beginning to merge _ to- 
gether. Instead of individual masses, 
they were becoming like one far- 
sweeping, circular wave. 

“I wonder,” he said to her, “if we 
are to lose all individuality out here? 
See how they all are absorbing all!” 

She grew closer to him. 

“Perhaps it is best,” she replied. 
“Perhaps individuality is simply one 


of the vanities of the flesh. Would it 


not be far better for us all to be 
merged into the Mighty Personality, 
the Great Spirit—to be of God and in 
God P” 

It seemed strange to him that the 
idea gave him no rebellious thought. 
Back on earth he had prided himself 
on his individuality. But here his in- 
dividuality appeared so petty, so pow- 
erless, when separated from the Im- 
mense Personality that flowed through 
the merging souls. He turned to speak 
to her about it; but lo! she was be- 
coming a part of himself, and she com- 
prehended his thoughts without his ut- 
tering them; she understood them even 
as they were forming; aye, she helped 
form them! She was part of himself 
and he a part of her. 

And suddenly in that moment a 
marvel was done. He saw all things 
not only through his own spiritual eyes, 
but through a woman’s! It was a new 
vision and a new light. Nor was this 
the end. The vast wave of souls grew 
denser, more real, and calmly he en- 
tered it and became a part of it. His 
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soul became merged with all the mil- 
lions of souls tuat had gone before, 
and he was no longer a separate per- 
sonality, but an element in the great 
throbbing circular wave. And as this 
sensation grew, what vast wisdom en- 
tered into him! All the experiences of 
every other soul in that innumerable 
multitude became a part of his own 
soul experience, and it seemed as 
though he began to comprehend all 
things in heaven and on earth. Aill 
yearnings of poet, musician, artist, pro- 
phet, all mysteries, all raptures—these 
were his. 

Hourly—if in that place there could 
be such things as hours—he felt his 
individuality slipping from him. But 
measureless content was his. How im- 
mense, how infinitely nobler was this 
new universal personality! He felt, 
he knew, he was becoming, not a part 
of God, but God Himself. How far 
beyond his former puny conception of 
heavenly regard was this! To be in 
God—in the vast Unity; it was a new 
conception. New souls were con- 
stantly merging into the wave. He 
could tell it by the thrills of additional 
knowledge and of added experience 
that flooded him unceasingly. And, too, 
these new spirits were not from his own 
earth alone; they came from all the 
earths of universal space. His sense 
of knowledge and of experience was 
now indeed God-like. The wave was 
full of the light of understanding. 

How long this went on he could not 
have expressed. Time was not a mat- 
ter for consideration when all the 
thoughts and emotions of infinity and 
eternity were his. But there came, at 
length, a moment when the last of all 
souls merged itself into the wave. The 
circle was finished; the final Unity was 
made; God was completed. There was 
no man; there was no woman. There 
was only God, and they—the lovers— 
were contained within It and were sub- 
stance of It. They had entered the 
Eternal Unity. 

On earth they had sinned because 
they had desired, above all other 
things, union, oneness; in heaven, it 
had been granted them—how fully! 
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Getting Cultured in Philadelphia 


By Richard Bret Harte 
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CHAPTED IV. 


In a Quaker Village. 


URING my visit to Philadelphia 
I stayed most of the time in 


Langhorne, a picturesque Qua- 

ker village about twenty miles 
from the city. I went there on account 
of my health and for the good reason 
that my finances had reached that state 
of “artistic uncertainty” usually con- 
sidered typical of artists, journalists 
and the like. 

Under the restful influence of Lang- 
horne my health rapidly improved. I 
wrote and caricatured for the Philadel- 
phia Record, which took me to the 
city once a week; enjoyed a little man- 
ual labor; dabbled in psychology with 
an old Harvard professor, and ate 
sweet potatoes galore. 

Langhorne was the first American 
village I had ever seen. Unlike the 
English village, it had no thatched- 
roof cottages or tall, flowery hedges. 
There were no famed inns such as “The 
King’s Head” or “Ye Olde Cobwebs” 
—merely a few ordinary saloons. But 
in spite of these antique deficiencies, 
Langhorne possessed a charm that one 


can find only in America—the linger- 
ing charm of the old colonial days, 
which is seen so abundantly in and 
around Philadelphia. 

The principal atmosphere of the vil- 
lage consisted of the “Friends.” For 
me it was a novel experience to meet 
them and live with them, since I had 
only read of the Quakers, and had 
thought the sect to be almost extinct. 
The Quaker vernacular reminded me 
very much of a kind of badly spoken 
Shakespearian dialect, in which the 
pronouns “thee,” “thou” and “thy” 
flourished with considerable extrava- 
gance and confusion, but making, 
somehow, a pleasant, “antique season- 
ing,” as it were, for conversation, like 
the seasoning of cloves in apple pie. 

I found the Quaker somewhat of an 
enigma. It was impossible to really 
“get at him.” His personality seemed 
incased in a hide as tough and as thick 
as a hide can be. He possessed humor 
—but a morbid humor. For instance, I 
remember on one occasion while at 
dinner the family were discussing a 
friend who had that day died. The de- 
ceased had left little else behind him 











“The Professor 


than a reputation which, unfortunately, 
was ninety per cent alcoholic. “Well,” 
commented my host, “he’s gone this 
time, but as soon as he reached the 
other side I bet he made straight for a 


saloon.” Now I think that the poor 
man might at least have been given a 
chance to reform, even if there were 
saloons “on the other side.” 

Finding the “Friends” rather uncon- 
genial, I sought the company of an old 
Harvard professor. He was the only 
individual with an individuality in the 
village, and probably the only one who 
did not spit tobacco-juice from sunrise 
to sunset. In consequence of these 
traits of civilization he was naturally 
looked upon askance by the villagers. 

The professor lived in a little 
“shack” (as he loved to call it) sur- 

















































































































with his ale.” 


rounded by a small garden. The ex- 
terior of the house was commonplace, 
but once inside the door, one immedi- 
ately felt philosophy and Greek and 
Latin psychology, and all the other 
“ologies” that a professor revels in. In 
the tiny parlor with its bulging book- 
cases and its faded sofa, its " rickety 
chairs and its cracked, antique orna- 
ments, we passed many hours in deep 
discourse, and in pleasant conversation 
in which his charming little wife would 
oftimes join us. 

He was a friend of Professor James, 
and had himself published several psy- 
chological works. One of the books I 
shall never forget, on account of its 
rather startling title of “The Nervous 
Svstem of Jesus.”: I was very youthful 
at the time, and naturally such a trea- 
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“A raging blizzard tried to blow me 
overboard.” 


tise was vastly beyond my comprehen- 
sion. Nervous systems, divine or other- 
wise, had never appealed to me, but I 
suppose a psychologist can find suf- 
ficient psychology even in bunions to 
fill a bookshelf. 

However, the professor had not al- 
lowed these ponderous studies to mo- 
nopolize his soul; he was still human. 
Knowing that I had been to school in 
England and had lived there many 
years, he very thoughtfully surmised 
that I still retained a few English 
tastes; and accordingly, as I was about 
to make my departure, he would beg 
me stay a moment, hurriedly leave the 
room, and return, smiling and joking, 
with two bottles of real, imported Eng- 
lish ale. 

I liked the professor, with his colos- 
sal theories and “braininess,” but how 
I loved him with his ale that sparkled 
no brighter than his wit and his broad, 
English laughter. 


CHAPTER V. 
Off to the Sunny South. 


My stay in Langhorne lasted but a 
few months. I returned to Philadel- 
phia, and was just recovering from my 
rest in the country when I suddenly 
succumbed to bronchitis. My doctor 
informed me that my health was un- 
suited to the rigors of the Northern cli- 
mate, and recommended the South. The 
very idea of such a change speeded my 
recovery. I hated the cold ard the 


“Oh, those niggers.” 





SEEIN’ THINGS IN AMERICA 


snows, a running nose for 
four months and chilblains, 
and irritating underwear as 
thick as Turkish rugs, and 
all the rest of those dread- 
ful things that go with a 
Northern winter. 

So I boarded a Mer- 
chants and Miners’ steamer 
bound for Jacksonville, 
Florida, with a farewell 
“Thank God,” as a raging 
blizzard made a frantic at- 
tempt to blow me _ over- 
board. The voyage was 
quite uneventful, though 
pleasant and calm the sec- 
ond day out. The passen- 
gers consisted of a number 
of invalid mothers with ath- 
letic daughters in sport- 
coats, and also a large cargo 
of youthful chamber maids, 
house maids, ladies’ maids 
and various other types of 
hotel “inducements” found 
so abundantly at the Flor- 
ida resorts. 

One in particular, an at- 
tractive blonde who chewed 
gum and persistently mani- 
cured her nails, was quite 
interesting. She and I 
were among the very few 
that survived mal-de-mer, 
and we sat next to each 
other at table. In spite of 
her rather’ gauche idiosyn- 
cracies, she displayed con- 
siderable education, and 
was quite an _ intellectual 
conversationalist. I could 
imagine her secretly tutoring some of 
the society matrons upon whom she 
waited during the winter, or teaching 
some Newport Apollo the English lan- 
guage. 

The steamer stopped at Savannah 
for a few hours, and my heroine and 
I went ashore. How picturesque and 
quaint was Savannah! To me it was 
so typically Southern, with its sun- 
shine, and laziness and its niggers. 
Niggers! Oh, those niggers. I can 
still see them lying around in groups 
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“She was one of the few that had 
survived mal-de-mer.” 


on the docks, chewing sugar-cane and 
chatting in that care-free laughing way 
that only the nigger possesses. I 
shall never forget the street we passed 
through on our way up to the city 
from the docks. Both sides of the 
thoroughfare were lined with the most 
attractive looking pawn shops, and all 
apparently doing. a prosperous _busi- 
ness. It was a sight as discouraging 
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as it was odd, suggesting for the mo- 
ment that the city might be in pawn. 
However, I suppose, after all it was 
merely the Hebrew district. 

Wandering on through the city, we 
found innumerable little squares with 
pretty flower beds and fine old trees 
draped with Spanish moss. Every 
square had one or several monuments; 
in fact, half the population of the city 
seemed to be monuments, and their 
venerable presence created a strange, 
reminiscent spell aquiver with the his- 
tory and romance of the good old 
Southern days. 

It was probably due to this romantic 
influence that I nearly missed my boat, 
for I had been sitting in one of the 
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squares and had almost fallen asleep, 
dreaming of Lafayette or Lee, or 
somebody historical; and then Savan- 
nah is such an ideal spot to dream in. 

We landed at Jacksonville the next 
morning. After I had said farewell to 
my blonde steamer-companion who 
was going on to Daytona, I sought 
temporary headquarters. Owing to 
restrained circumstances, I was forced 
to select a rather mediocre hotel, one 
of those tourist places with a solitary 
male attendant who is bell boy, eleva- 
tor man, porter, chambermaid, clerk, 
etc., all in one, simultaneously, and 
with an extraordinary ability for mak- 
ing excuses. 

(To be continued next month.) 





MY WILD FLOWER OF THE WEST 


Her heart yearned for the sagebrush and the hills, 
She hungered for the West of old-time thrills; 
The East had wearied her, her heart was sad 
One look at those old hills would make her.glad. 


We bade the yawning city a farewell, 

The beckoning hills with their alluring spell 
Were calling, calling her in sweet refrain, 
Resistless were the charms of hill and plain. 


Out through the bad lands, Oh the thrilling view! 
The breath of sagebrush mingled with the dew! 

On through the canyons, o’er the roaring streams, 
Her bosom heaved with joy! Her land of dreams! 


The tears of gladness glistened in her eves. 

Her mountains! Ah, her prairies and her skies! 
The land that gave her birth, the land that blest 
Her as its own, My Wild Flower of the West! 


Louis ROLLER 
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Carmel-by-the-Sea was recently 
given the seventh annual play of 
the Forest Theatre Society. Out 
of two hundred manuscripts submitted 
in the contest, the committee chose 
“Yolanda of Cyprus,” by Cale Young 
Rice. He is the husband of Alice He- 
gan Rice, author of “Mrs. Wiggs of the 
Cabbage Patch.” The children’s play, 
“The Piper,” by Josephine Preston 
Peabody, followed in production. 
When, in 1910, the Forest Theatre 
staged its first annual drama, it was 
almost the only natural, open-air thea- 


| the famous Forest Theatre at 


tre in America. Here, in this “Flor- 
ence of America,” is a theatre on the 
hillside at the edge of town, its wooden 
benches ranged along the hill’s own 
curving slope, its back curtain, wings 
and walls formed by pines, cypresses 
and eucalypti that have been many de- 
cades attaining their lofty stature. It 
it such a theatre as housed the trage- 
dies and comedies of the golden age of 
Athenian drama. Since then, there 
have sprung up many other similar 
theatres, but this retains its unique 
character and importance. 

The Forest Theatre was fitted up for 
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the express purpose of giving the peo- 
ple of Carmel an opportunity to “try 
out” their histrionic and dramatic 
abilities. In order that it might never 
fall into the control of a clique or spe- 
cial group, the control of the Forest 
Theatre was vested in a Board of Trus- 
tees. 

The question then arose as to when, 
how and what should be staged. Any 
of Carmel’s people may put on a play, 
whether of those who live there all the 
year, or of those who come only when 
the rush of business makes it possi- 
ble. This, however, made no provi- 
sion for the financial support of the 
adequate presentation of any play. Ac- 
cordingly, arrangements were made 
with the Carmel Development Com- 
pany for the financing of one play a 
year. 

It was decided to give this annual 
play somewhere near the fourth of 
July, a time when the many who loved 
Carmel, but during a greater part of 
the year, were kept away by business, 
might be there to enjoy it. 

Knowing that the children of to-day 
are the playwrights and actors of to- 
morrow, they determined to stage at 
the same time a children’s play which 
would give the little folks an opportu- 
nity of seeing and showing what his- 
trionic ability they possessed. In stag- 
ing these children’s plays, the Arts and 
Crafts Club has assisted. 

A committee was appointed to pass 
on the plays for the annual production. 
Many manuscripts are submitted each 
year, candidates for the honor having 
found favor in the eyes of this Ameri- 
can art center. 

“David,” a Biblical play by Con- 
stance Skinner, was the first produc- 
tion. 

Twice during the six year since then 
an annual play has been taken away 
and produced elsewhere. In 1912 
“The Toad,” by Bertha Newberry, was 
given in the Greek Theatre at Ber- 
keley. The crowded amphitheatre was 
sufficient proof of the importance 
which had already attached to this new 
institution, the Forest Theatre Annual 
Play. 
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In 1915, “Junipero Serra,” a pageant 
of the life of that great pioneer foun- 
der of the California Missions, by 
Perry Newberry, was given at the 
Panama-Pacific International Exposi- 
tion at San Francisco. The perform- 
ance attracted world wide notice, and 
was made the subject of favorable 
comment by dramatic critics from all 
over the country. 

Of the seven annual plays produced 
by the Forest Theatre Society, only 
one had ever been. previously pro- 
duced elsewhere. Their second play 
was “Twelfth Night.” Since then they 
have stuck strictly to their purpose of 
putting on only new plays, dramas by 
amateur authors. Thus Carmel has the 
distinction of being the only place in 
the world to-day where there is a real, 
organized society having a theatre and 
financial backing to make it possible 
for young playwrights to “try out” the 
children of their pens. 

Unlike their former productions, 
“Yolanda of Cyprus” was not written 
especially for the Forest Theatre, but 
for an indoor theatre. Several years 
ago it was submitted by Mr. Rice to 
Julia Marlowe. Just as she was com- 
pleting plans for starring in it, Mr. 
Frohman finished arrangements for 
her tour with E. K. Sothern in a 
Shakespearean repertoire, and “Yo- 
land of Cyprus” was laid aside. 

“Thus,” said the author in his cur- 
tain speech on the opening night, “I 
found myself in the position of a man 
who, having long been accustomed to 
look for the sun to rise in the east, 
suddenly finds it rising in the west.” 

“Yolanda of Cyprus” is a dramati- 
zation of Robert Browning’s poem of 
the same name. Its plot closely fol- 
lows that of the poem. The lesson 
brought out in the whole play is put 
into the mouth of Yolanda in Act 3: 
“Pity we owe to sin, not blame.” 

We have long been accustomed to 
speak of Browning as a dramatic poet, 
but the deep philosophical tendency of 
many of his poems repels the average 
reader. To such, the intense human- 
ness of the appeal of both “Yolanda 
of Cyprus” and “The Piper” was a 
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“The Piper,’ produced at the annual children’s play at Carmel. 


right—Veronika, Alice MacDougal; 
Phyllis Overstreet. 


real revelation. With all the thrill and 
vividness of a present day “problem 
play,” “Yolanda of Cyprus” combines 
the mystery and glamour of sixteenth 
century Italy, the land of sunshine and 
romance. 

It is the story of Yolanda, an or- 
phan, who, to save her foster mother, 
Berengere Lusignon, from the shame of 
her guilty love for Camarin, Baron of 
Papos, takes the blame upon herself. 
She is betrothed to Berengere’s only 
son, Amaury, and is actuated in her 
sacrifice by love of him as well as of 
his mother. Driven by the scheming 
of Vittia Pisani, a Lady of Venice, who 
wishes to win Amaury, Yolanda finally 
consents to marry Camarin. As the 
last words of the marriage ceremony 
are pronounced, a scream makes them 
all pause. From a gateway, Alessa, 
Yolanda’s lady in waiting, tells them: 
“Lady Berengere is dead.” 

Thus seems to have vanished. Yo- 
landa’s last hope of establishing her 
innocence. In the last act, Berengere’s 








Left to 
The Piper, Ludovic Bremner; Jan, 


own words: “Though I were dead, this 
sinning would awake me,” are fulfilled. 
The dead lips open and proclaim to a 
startled household her own guilt and 
Yolanda’s innocence. To complete the 
poetic justice, Camarin is killed by 
Amaury. The lovers are at last united, 
but even their bliss is clouded by the 
shadow of Berengere’s sinning. 

Some idea of the importance which 
attaches to these plays may be gath- 
ered from the fact that all the San 
Francisco dailies sent their dramatic 
critics to view them, and thither came 
many professional actors of repute, 
such as Mr. J. Gribner, who recently 
played the lead in “Omar the Tent- 
maker.” 

Up to now, the dream of the Forest 
Theatre Society to develop a truly 
great dramatist who would produce a 
California drama which might justly 
take its place among the great dramas 
of the world, has not been realized. 
This year’s play, written as it was by 
an author who had never before been 
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in Carmel, seems to mark a departure 
from that purpose. 

Whether this widening of the field 
of their activities so as to give all 
amateurs from Carmel to Carolina, a 
chance to take advantage of the Forest 
Theatre is a step ahead or backwards, 
is an open question. Perhaps, like 
“Twelfth Night,” “Yolanda of Cy- 
prus,” written by a New Yorker for an 
indoor Theatre, is an experiment that 
will not be repeated. 

At any rate, regardless of the nativ- 
ity of the author, this play goes to 
prove that, after all, there is not such 
an essential difference between dramas 
for outdoor and indoor theatres. A 
really good one, where plot and char- 
acters are sufficiently strong, will, with 
the help of a skillful producer such as 
Paul Newberry proved to be, fit in 
either place, and still make good. In 
this day, when many o1 the dramas de- 
pend for ninety per cent of their in- 
terest on the scenery and costuming, 
this production of “Yolanda of Cy- 


prus” in the Forest Theatre at Carmel 


teaches a much needed lesson. Plot 
and characters are worth more, in the 
final anaylsis, than all the costumes 
and scenery ever designed. 

In the children’s plays no attempt 
has been made to secure originality. 
Their purpose is principally to give 
the children an opportunity to find and 
develop their histrionic ability. 

Yet the children’s plays attract quite 
as much attention as the annual plays. 
The sweet, clean simplicity of their 
plots and characters and the compell- 
ing charm of the spontaneous enthu- 
siasm of the little actors and actresses 
offer a most refreshing change from the 
drama of to-day. 

Such plays are chosen as “Alice in 
Wonderland,” in 1912; “Strewel Peter” 
in 1914, and this year “The Piper.” 
This was the prize play out of thou- 
sands of manuscripts submitted in the 
contest held in Stratford on Avon for 
the opening of the Shakespeare Thea- 
‘tre in 1910. 

It takes up the story of the Pied 
Piper of Hamelin just as the Piper re- 
turns to claim his reward for freeing 
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the town of their plague of rats and 
mice. Jacobus, the Burgomeister, and 
Kurt, the Syndic, refuse. So, to teach 
a lesson to the people of Hamelin, with 
its “narrow cobbled streets and little 
peeping windows that dream of what 
the neighbors say and the neighbors 
say,” the Piper pipes the children of 
Hamelin away. 

One of the women, Veronika, a for- 
eigner, Kurt’s second wife, comes, with 
her herd bell, to the “devil haunted 
wood” seeking Jan, her crippled son. 
The Piper has come to love this “little 
shipwrecked star” who pipes almost as 
well as he. Yet, after Veronika’s 
pleadings have failed, the face of the 
Lonely Man on the wayside crucifix 
wins the Piper’s promise to bring back 
the children. 

He had hoped and dreamed of keep- 
ing them always with him since Hame- 
lin did not appreciate them. “For 
who, says he, “appreciates a treasure 
while it is his?” “What do you know 
of children? ‘some one to work for me 
when I am old, some one to follow me 
to the grave.” There’s not one huddler 
by the fire who would shift his seat to 
a cold corner if it would bring back— 
all the children of Hamelin.” 

But, by the time he does bring them 
back, we feel that the people of Hame- 
lin are, as they claim, “all altered 
men,” and if the Piper has not let them 
out of the cage of Hamelin’s narrow- 
ness, he has at least made the cage 
much less irksome to their young souls. 

Such was The Piper who “Lived to 
let things out of cages.” 

Have the Annual Plays accom- 
plished the purpose for which they 
were inaugurated? Thus far, no sec- 
ond Euripides or Aristophanes, no 20th 
century Shakespeare, has burst onto 
the dramatic horizon. But, some of 
those who have written for the Forest 
Theatre stage have made good profes- 
sionally. ; 

In the cast of the “Piper” were two 
examples of those whose _histrionic 
abilities had been born and nurtured 
there. Ludovic Bremner, the Piper, 
began his career as an actor in Carmel, 
taking the part of Padre Palou in Ju- 

















“Yolanda of Cyprus.” Left to right—Abessa, 
Maurice, Marion Boke; Vittia Pisoni, Frances C. Pu- 


Katharine Cooke. 


dan; Berengere, Laura Maxwell. 


nipero Serra last year. Since then he 
has made a success touring the North- 
west with a stock company in which he 
has often played leads. He is now 
planning to go on to the Orpheum 
stage. 

Little Phyllis Overstreet, who 
played the part of Jan, has shown such 
ability in this and former productions 
that her parents are seriously consid- 
ering the stage as a profession for her. 

Frederick Preston Search, who com- 
posed much of the music for both plays 
and directed the orchestra, found at 
Carmel the beginning of his musical 
successes. 

Lord Renier in “Yolanda of Cyprus,” 
was played by Winter Watts. His 
music is being sung and sought after 
by many of the prominent singers and 
players of the day. There is a simple 
dignity ahout his compositions which 
makes them distinctive and promises a 
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really great future. The dirge in the 
last act of “Yolanda of Cyprus” was 
his work. 

Then there is William Greer Harri- 
son, who wrote “Runnymede,” the an- 
nual play for 1913; Mrs. Heron, who 
is now a moving picture actress; Jea- 
nette Hoagland, who gives promise of 
some day taking her place among the 
great dancers; and many others, all of 
whom have “found themselves” in the 
romantic Forest Theatre at Carmel by 
the Sea. 

Thus, aside from the pleasure they 
give those who see and who take part, 
this unique institution of the Annual 
Play and the Children’s Play has jus- 
tified its existence in the “Athens of 
America.” We may reasonably hope 
some day to see here the birth of a 
drama such as was born beside the 
blue waters of the Mediterranean two 
thousand years ago. 





Greatest Shark in the World 


By Lillian E. Zeh 


ERE is the real thing in sharks 
H that could easily gulp without 
wincing a half dozen of those 
man-eating sharks that recently 
have given vaudeville exhibitions by 
swallowing a boy swimmer or two, in 
the outskirts of New York harbor. As 
sharks go, in the seven seas, also in 
lineal feet measurement and in gusta- 
tory acquirements, as Munchausend by 
the yellow press of the Eastern sea- 
board, our shark is the daddy of them 
all. We sent him East a short time 
ago to be exhibited to New Yorkers at 
the Museum of Natural History, so that 
they may become acquainted with a 
real shark. 

This marine wonder is a restoration 
of the huge jaws, having the real fossil 
teeth of the largest and most formid- 
able fish that ever lived, which Science 
has a positive record of, namely, the 
great shark of the Tertiary Age, known 
as Carcharodon. The tremendous bat- 
tery of teeth, some being six and seven 
inches long in the middle of the jaw, 
were found in the phosphate deposits 
of South Carolina. This ancient levia- 
than is 80 to 100 feet long. 

The largest of all fishes is the great 
whale shark, which is widely distrib- 
uted in tropical seas, and has been 
found on the shores of Florida and the 
Gulf of California. It reaches a length 
of 50 and 60 feet. The next largest 
fish is the basking shark, of colder 
waters, which is credited with attain- 
ing a length of more than forty feet. 
Both of these sharks are entirély inof- 
fensive, living chiefly at the surface of 
the water, where they feed exclusively 
on small marine life. The great blue 
shark is, however, a fish of entirely dif- 
ferent habits, being an active species 
with a man-eating reputation. Speci- 


mens of enormous size have been taken 
—and it is believed by naturalists to 
grow as long as forty feet. 

The jaws of the great ancient shark 
measure nine feet across, and when 
widely opened, gaped about six feet. 
A striking and realistic idea of the size 
of the monster’s jaws, as well as its 
swallowing capacity, can be imagined 
from the accompanying photograph, 
showing the figures of six men stand- 
ing in the jaw. In fact, an average 
horse or small automobile could be 
driven right into the wide gap of the 
mouth. Owing to its spacious interior 
the great shark could have swallowed 
half a dozen Jonahs at once without 
the slightest inconvenience. The daily 
provisioning of this 80 foot, subway- 
like stomach, meant the destruction of 
thousands of various fuod fishes of that 
time. Almost beyond calculation are 
the billions upon billions of fishes 
which passed through the seven foot 
gaping jaws during its life-time. In 
fact, so enormous was the rapacious 
appetite of these sharks that they 
practically swallowed and wiped out 
of existence all the other various fishes 
that were abundant at that time, for 
the geologists fail to find a single con- 
temporaneous fossil specimen. 

Their absence has caused a great 
gap and missing link as to the knowl- 
edge, size, shape, etc., of the fish 
funa of the Eocene. About 25 barrels 
of fish would be an average meal for 
the big shark, as some five barrels of 
mackerel have been taken out of a 
stranded shark of to-day. A remark- 
able feature of the huge shark was the 
savage battery of teeth of great length. 
These were placed in the jaw in the 
same manner as are found in the big 
White Shark, or Man-Eater, of the 
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present day, which is the fossil shark’s 
nearest modern relative, and is thought 
by scientists not to have differed much 
in structure. The fossil teeth are ar- 
ranged in rows above and below, those 
in the middle of each row being the 
largest. One of these measured four 
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teeth in the front row which may be 
lost. The edges of each tooth are like 
sharp knife blades, or to be more ac- 
curate, sharp saw-edges since they are 
separated. In spite of its extraordi- 
nary size, the great shark in its day 
was quite numerous, owing to the 
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The monster jaws of the greatest shark in the world. 


and a half inches wide at the base of 
the crown and six inches long. There 
are twenty-four teeth in the upper row 
and twenty-four teeth in the lower, and 
back of each row there are three other 
rows, not seen in the front view, which 
are intended to take the place of any 


abundance of fossil teeth found in the 
phosphate deposits in South Carolina 
to-day. The only surviving species re- 
lated to the Great Extinct Shark is the 
White “Man-Eater,” which is washed 
up on the Atlantic coast once in a long 
while. 





The Land of the Lawless 


By Cardinal Goodwin 


CHAPTER III. 


HE sun had gone down behind 

| a mountain when Sylvester dis- 

mounted from Trickster at the 

gate and led him across the lot 

to the barn. He spent some time in 

cleaning and feeding him, and then 

came out, locked the barn door and 
put the key into his pocket. 

It was a beautiful night. In the east 


the moon sat like a big yellow ball 


upon the prairie and covered the plains 
and clear sky with its soft light. A 
few stars twinkled in the heavens, and 
two small clouds hovered just above 
the mountain top, their lower borders 
dipped in the faint glow of the depart- 
ing sun, their upper edges catching the 
soft light from the moon and the stars. 
From deep in the woods toward the 
north came the melancholy call of the 
whip-poor-will, while from the small 
pond down in the pasture the incessant 
croaking of numerous frogs disturbed 
the stillness of the night. Sylvester 
took off his hat and walked slowly to- 
ward the house. Miss Maddin sat on 
the veranda, her hands folded in her 
lap, her eyes fixed dreamily upon the 
rising moon. 

“Ah, you’re back at last,” she said, 
rising. ‘We've been waiting supper 
for you. How do you like Trickster?” 

“Trixster is worth his weight in 
gold!” was Sylvester’s enthusiastic re- 
ply. 

Miss Maddin led the way into a 
small, plainly furnished dining room. 
A circular table of peculiar construc- 
tion stood in the middle of the room— 
the only article of furniture which 
would have attracted attention. The 
outer portion, about eighteen inches in 
width, was made stationary, and con- 


tained plates and knives and forks. The 
middle of the table rose about four 
inches above the circumference and 
was made to revolve. On this revolv- 
ing portion were placed all the pro- 
visions. The convenience of such an 
arrangement can readily be seen. It 
gave every one at the table independ- 


ent access to the various dishes. 


The meal was a plain, wholesome 
one, containing one dish, however, 
which is a favorite food among the 
Indians. It is made from Indian corn, 
and resembles old-fashioned lye hom- 
iny in appearance, but is very different 
in taste and in the way it is served. 
The Indians eat it in cups with spoons, 
and without seasoning of any kind. 
The white man usually finds it neces- 
sary to add salt and other seasoning 
ingredients, which if done in the pres- 
ence of an old full-blood rouses his in- 
dignation immediately. But Mrs. Mad- 
din and her daughter were neither full- 
bloods nor old, so Sylvester did not 
hesitate to fill his cup with sophkie, 
season it with pepper and salt, and eat 
it as he pleased. 

Supper over, he went out on the 
veranda and was joined a few minutes 
later by Miss Maddin. They found 
seats in the shadow and talked of vari- 
ous things for a long time. He told 
her of Ned, what a fine, loyal room- 
mate the latter had during four years 
together at school, of the pranks they 
had played on each other, and on the 
teachers, and she listened as inter- 
estedly as if she hadn’t heard many of 
them many times already from Ned 
himself. Then she told him of Ned’s 
early life with them, how he, a little 
orphan three years old, had come to 
make his home with them, how she 
had grown to think of him as a brother, 
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how he had been such a comfort to her 
and her mother since her father met 
his death at the hands of Mose Miller, 
and how Ned had sworn to avenge that 
death. Then they talked about the 
Star Gang, and Sylvester told her of 
meeting some of them while out riding, 
and of the marshals who were follow- 
ing them. 

“The marshals 
claimed. 

A pistol shot in the edge of the 
woods prevented a reply, and almost 
instantly a great flash arose from the 
middle of the street near the station, 
followed by a deafening explosion. 
This was succeeded by the rapid fire 
of guns and a blood-curdling yell. 

The fiendish noise continued for 
several seconds, and a number of 
spent balls fell upon the house-top and 
in the yard. 

Sylvester crept to the edge of the 
veranda and looked anxiously through 
the moonlight toward the center of the 
town. He waited for some time, but 


here!” she ex- 


not another sound could be heard. 
“Mose and Schute are at the head of 
that,” said Miss Maddin. ‘They did it 


to anger the marshals. They get off 
something of the kind every time the 
marshals come to Braggs. They won’t 
cause any more disturbance to-night, 
however, you may feel sure of that.” 
And then rising abruptly, she said 
good-night and went to her room. 

The young minister remained lost in 
thought and surrounded by the stillness 
of the night. Not a human form was 
discernible. Not even a light glim- 
mered in the village, and through the 
oppressive silence the call of the whip- 
poor-will in the woods and the croak 
of the frogs down in the pasture sound- 
ed loud and clear. 

He had often heard his father tell 
of the oppressive stillness which sur- 
rounded the Confederate army just be- 
fore Lee issued the command to charge 
the Union troops on the fatal field of 
Gettysburg; and although the shooting 
which broke the stillness of the night 
in Braggs could have been nothing 
like the thunder of the cannon which 
shook the earth around that great bat- 
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tle field and destroyed men by the 
thousands, the incident that had just 
occurred gave Sylvester a more vivid 
picture of what that contest must have 
been. 


CHAPTER IV. 


The next day was an eventful one. 
The marshals paraded the streets for 
an hour or two in the early morning 
and then rode out of the village. Syl- 
vester spent the morning reading and 
writing, took a nap and a ride in the 
afternoon, and a short. walk in the 
early evening before beginning his 
meeting. About seven o’clock he went 
over to the little frame school house 
which was to serve for a church, rang 
the bell, lighted the lamps and selected 
hymns for the service. A congrega- 
tion of thirty or forty soon assembled 
in front of the building, and among 
them he saw his old friend, Joe Far- 
ley. 

Inviting the congregation to come in- 
side, he began the services. Only one 
verse of the first hymn had been sung 
when Schute came in. He had two 
large pistols buckled around his hips 
and carried a repeating rifle in his 
hand. Walking up towards the front, 
he took a chair, carried it back to the 
door, placed it down beside the open- 
ing, sat and rested his rifle, butt end 
downward, on the floor. Nor did he 
change his position during the whole 
service. He kept his keen eyes riv- 
eted on Sylvester, much to the latter’s 
discomfort. The young minister’s 
courage rose as he proceeded with the 
sermon, however, so that he got 
through without revealing the embar- 
rassment which he really felt. 

After the benediction, Sylvester 
went to the door to shake hands with 
the members of the congregation as 
they passed out. Schute dodged out, 
however, before the minister got there, 
but the latter saw him and shook hands 
with him Jater. Converse, however, 
Schute would not. He responded to all 
Syivester’s questions with a nod of the 
head. and rever once took his keen, 
black eyes from the minister’s face. 
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His general attitude, too, seemed to be 
one of growing suspicion. Annoyed 
by it, Sylvester finally asked him why 
he kept staring in that strange manner. 
The outlaw scowled, muttered some- 
thing under his breath, and walked out 
across the narrow strip of field toward 
the woods, carrying his rifle under his 
arm. 

Sylvester soon overtook Miss Mad- 
din, who had gone a short distance 
down the road, and was waiting for 
him. 

“IT was beginning to be just a little 
uneasy,” she said, as he joined her. 
“Joe has just left me. He told me to 
tell you to be very careful. Schute 
and Mose are suspicious of you. He 
thinks they believe you are here for 
some other purpose than to carry on 
meetings. He said he heard they had 
agreed among themselves to watch you 
for a week, and unless they are fully 
convinced that you are what you pre- 
tend to be, they intend to kill you. 


They have appointed some of their 
own men tc watch you meanwhile, but 


don’t be alarmed, for Joe has already 
made himself your guardian. You're 
very fortunate in gaining Joe Farley’s 
triendship.—you will find that he may 
be trusted fully, and that what he tells 
you may be depended upon.” 

“But how does Joe know all this? 
Which way did he go? I must see 
him.” 

“Not to-night. He’ll see you in a 
few days, he said.” 

They reached the house, and Syl- 
vester went immediatetly to his room. 
He sat for hours thinking of what he 
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had seen and heard. Finally the close- 
ness of his room and the beauty of the 
night induced him to go out on the ve- 
randa. 

It was very late and he moved softly 
to avoid disturbing any one in the 
house. Scarcely had he gone a dozen 
paces toward the front, however, when 
voices, barely audible, reached his ear 
and caused him to halt. 

“But Maud, I tell you there’s no 
other way. You must.” It was a man’s 
voice. 

“But——” 

“Shhh, remember, no names; some 
one might hear.” 

“Well, I can’t do what you ask me 
to. You know I hate him too much to 
carry out such a scheme. Besides, it 


‘won’t work—I tell you, he won’t be de- 


ceived.” 

“But I tell you, Maud, it will work. 
Thy it; try it for the good of the cause 
if for no other reason.” 

Then after a pause: “I'll try it for 
your sake.” 

“And for your father’s, Maud. Re- 
member it is just two weeks from to- 
night. I’ll probably not see you again 
until after the dance. Joe will bring 
the whisky; the rest depends upon 
you. Probably you’d better keep 
everything hid from Sylvester for a 
while. Good-bye.” 

Sylvester heard the grass rustling, 
and got back to his room just in time 
to avoid being seen. A crouching fig- 
ure glided slowly around the veranda, 
and as it passed out into the bright 
moonlight he recognized Ned Foster. 

(To be continued.) 





In the Temperate Wine Countries 


By Arthur H. Dutton, Formerly Lieutenant, U. S. Navy 


man days, it was my good for- 

tune to make a two years’ 

cruise on the flagship of the 
European squadron. During this 
cruise I visited England, Portugal, Mo- 
rocco, France, Italy, Egypt, Asia 
Minor, Turkey and Greece. I went not 
alone to the seaports of these coun- 
tries, but to many places in the in- 
terior. 

My observations in these places, 
combined with my experiences at home 
in the United States, broadened con- 
siderably my views on the subjejct of 
the use of alcoholic liquors. I learned 
lessons from both the wine drinking 
and the spirits drinking peoples. 

Let me say at the outset that in the 
wine drinking countries of Portugal, 
France, Italy and Greece I never saw 
drunkenness among the natives. A de- 
gree of hilarity at a masked ball, par- 
ticularly in carnival time, was not un- 
common, but there was nothing like the 
“drunk” of England or of the United 
States. The only drunkenness I saw 
during the two years was in England, 
in Constantinople and in Egypt. 

Practically everybody, old and 
young, drinks light wines in Portugal, 
France Italy and Greece. Sobriety is 
the rule. No one would think of eat- 
ing dinner without wine. Parents give 
it to their children, diluted with water, 
according to age. The cafes, both in- 
door and open air, are filled with quiet, 
wine drinking patrons, seated at tables 
drinking their light wines and enjoy- 
ing the music of the orchestras. 

In the Mediterranean ports, where 
we coaled ship, the laborers who dis- 
charged the coal lighters always 
brought wine with them, which they 
drank with their midday meals. 


¥ EARS ago, during my midship- 


In the wine drinking countries 
named, wine is a valued and appreci- 
ated part of the regular diet. People 
there would as soon go without their 
salt, or their butter, as without their 
wine. 

And they are sober, industrious peo- 
ple. When I said I never saw drun- 
kenness in the wine drinking countries, 
I said and meant among the natives. 
Some drunkenness I have seen there, 
but it was among foreigners, who came 
from countries where the drinking of 
so-called “hard liquors” was prevalent, 
such as Great Britain, the United 
States and Russia. Most of the offend- 
ers were sailors on shore, from our own 
and other foreign ships. I never saw 
a drunken French or Italian sailor. 

Wine is furnished by their govern- 
ments to the soldiers and sailors of 
Portugal, France, Italy and Greece. It 
is found not only that it protects them 
against typhoid fever, dysentery and 
other diseases, but actually adds to 
their efficiency. Dr. Arnozan, Profes- 
sor of the Faculty of Medicine of Bor- 
deaux, says that “it has proved that 
at the enlistment of soldiers the young 
men from the viticultural districts are 
better developed, taller, more alert, 
more supple, than those from the re- 
gions where wine is not cultivated.” 
All the leading French savants agree 
that good wine is very beneficial in the 
army. 

The Koran forbids the true Moham- 
medan to drink alcohol in any form. To 
what extent this command is obeyed I 
cannot say. When in Mohammedan 
countries, such as Turkey and Egypt, 
I found wine served at every hotel, res- 
taurant and club. Ata dinner given to 
our American officers by the Sultan of 
Turkey in the Palace of the Minister 
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of Marine at Constantinople, which I 
attended, every wine customary at a 
big banquet was served to all present, 
but I do not remember whether or not 
the Turkish officers drank any of it. 
I think they did, as several toasts were 
drunk. 

I never saw any one drunk at such 
gay places as Monte Carlo, Nice, or 
even during the four days I spent in 
Paris. In Paris, I went one night to 
the Bal Bullier, in the Latin Quarter, 
where the students, artists and other 
gay people gather. It was a jolly af- 
fair, with much singing, dancing and 
bantering, but no drunkenness. Every- 
thing was orderly and good natured. 
The situation was the same at masked 
balls I attended in Naples, in Genoa 
and Leghorn. 

It is impossible for an intelligent hu- 


man being to visit the wine drinking 
countries of Europe and fail to be im- 
pressed with the prevailing temper- 
ance. Everybody drinks wine, and 
everybody keeps sober. 

Yet there are misguided persons 
who are seeking to destroy the wine 
industry of California; to change from 
the light wines of our open restaurants, 
cafes, hotels and clubs to the ruinous, 
fiery “hard liquors” of the blind pig. 

As Professor Louis Agassiz said 
years ago: 

“T hail with joy—for I am a temper- 
ance man.and friend of temperance— 
I hail with joy the efforts that are be- 
ing made to raise wine in this country. 

“T believe that when you can have 
everywhere cheap, pure, unadulterated 
wine, you will no longer have need for 
either prohibitory or license laws.” 





THE SANDSTORM 


The early morning sun tops the desert’s distant hill 
With a golden shaft of light; 

A gaunt gray lioness stands above her morning kill, 
Savage, grim, from out the night. 


Deep footprints in the shifting sands, winds cover, 
As the glit’ring valleys fill; 

And high above the earth three black winged vultures hover, 
Circling high, and wide, and still. 


A steady blaze of stifling, burning heat beats down 
On the desert’s whited floor; 

The glaring blue casts low three sweeping shadows, brown 
On the sands that stretch before. 


Far back, along the dimmed horizon’s rise, there sweeps 
From the south a great gray cloud; 

The swish of death is in its wake, and fury in its leaps; 
’Tis the great Sahara’s shroud. 
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The jagged winged birds of prey are specks above the day, 
And obliterating all, 

The sandstorm comes; the gaunt gray lioness slinks away 
At the desert’s threat’ning call. 


The sand clouds hiss, the mad storm roars in sheets of 
blinding white; 
And the sky above is gray. 
me % we Bo 
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A silent, sullen calm where all is still, broods on the night, 
As it blackens out the day. 

W. W. WELLMAN. 





The Passing of the Pachecos 


By Harry E. Burgess 


Todos Santos 


ESTLED among the Contra 
N Costa hills, California, is the 
little valley of the San Ramon. 
It is early spring—a composite 
day, half rain, half shine—light and 
shadows interchanging. Aboard an 
old-time coach-and-tour, a joyous 
group of passengers are rolling on to- 
ward Concord. Following a wondrous 
burst of sun gleam from the vortex of 
the troubled skies, how assiduously, it 
rains! Surely the sun’s valiant forces 
shall yet be vanquished. Meanwhile 
onward we dash, catching from the ex- 
posed front and rear of the rolling ark 
rarest glimpses of green vale, moun- 
tain side and running stream. 

For miles in our wake extend the 
avenues of oak and native walnut. 
Diablo’s twin peaks are lost in vapor- 
ous banks of gray. Behold, the swirl- 
ing clouds are mobilized to storm the 
distant peaks that would obstruct their 
courses. Again, the opaque heavens 
part, and light in wavering columns 
deluges the earth. The almond groves 
are radiant in white and amethyst, and 
gorgeouly festooned in jeweled rain- 
drops. Robin and blue jay are hiding 
in the copse. 

The stage carrying the mails to Mar- 
tinez stops at the quaint old town of 
the Dons. When the proud Pachecos 
weré in their ascendency, it was with 
mingled apprehension and disdain that 
the new town growing at the “Devil 
Mountain’s” base was viewed by the 
inhabitants. 

Concord!—our signal to disembark 
—for truly we had voyaged amidst the 
waters. Emerging from a_ veritable 
chrysalis of robes and rubber folds, 
we enter the neat hostelry bearing the 


name of the town, where, at once sur- 
rounded by genial friends, as if by 
touch of magic wand, we are cosily es- 
tablished in our temporary home. 


The Old Senora. 


Strolling to the border of the town, 
and passing through the big ranch- 
gate, we wend our way across the fields 
to the old Pacheco homestead. Enter- 
ing the courtyard, and following the 
walk toward the veranda, we see, 
crouching among the shrubs and flow- 
ers, the form of an aged woman, robed 
in black. It is the old Senora, a gen- 
tle, fascinating creature—the almost 
sole survivor of her time, and the in- 
spiration of this sketch. 

“Good morning, Senora,” we ven- 
ture. 

“Buenos dias a ustedes, Senores,” 
comes the pleasant salutation, in reas- 
suring tones. 

The old Senora, aged 90 years, sits 
on the ground beside a mammoth Pe- 
largonium, about which she is hacking 
the soil with a small implement.: Un- 
daunted, she wages her petty warfare 
against the weeds within reach, only 
casting keen, furtive glances toward 
her aggressors. 

“Your gracious pardon, Senores! It 
is all that the old may do—just potter 
around, pass the time, and wait. But 
you are welcome, buenos Senores! 
You do me honor.” 

The silence befitting the scene is 
broken by a cheery voice bidding us 
welcome, and we turn to greet the 
present occupant of the old mansion, 
and the guardian of the old Senora. 
Here upon the verdant plain, within 
the cloister of these rude walls, lives 
this Dona of the old regime, contented 
in her peaceful isolation. There is a 
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royalty distinct from empires; and it 
is to God’s unrecorded legion that the 
Dona Sylveria Pacheco belongs. A 
colossal grapevine fills the spacious 
courtyard, forming a canopy of cooling 
shade in the midsummer days. There 
is a low whitewashed fence, and a pep- 
per tree of surpassing symmetry and 
grandeur standing guard above a gran- 
ite corner post which bears the initials 
of Don Salvio Pacheco—the pioneer 
standard bearer of the Pacheco name 
and fame unto this region. of the 
coast. 


“Grandma lives her own life, and: 


does just as she chooses,” we are in- 
formed, “and she must be out of doors 
and working about in her own way.” 
And inquiring about her health, we are 
told that the Senora is seldom sick. 
The adage, “Whom the gods love,” 
etc., seems to have been reversed in 
the Senora’s case, for here we have 
age in evident harmony with divinity, 
persisting in projecting her life into an 
alien era, maintaining her serenity and 
mental vigor, and withal, smiling, and 
even defying “the gods.” 

The old Senora, discovering herself 
as being the object of special interest, 
quietly puts aside her task, and takes 
a seat upon the stationary bench along- 
side the old adobe wall. In a few rap- 
idly uttered sentences in her own Cas- 
tilian, she is inquiring about her visi- 
tors—at which we beg to have some 
amends made to the dear lady for the 
bold venture in trespassing upon her 
peaceful domain. 

“No, no! No es nada!’ the Senora 
answers with despairing gestures, in- 
dicating that her life’s affairs are in- 
significant compared with the honor be- 
stowed upon her by the arrival of 
strangers within her gates. “It is well 
you have come. Gracias!” 

The simple words of honest intent, 
the unwavering tone, the serene com- 
posure, with the Senora’s keen, dark 
eyes, peering as through the corridors 
of Time, all seem marvelous. She 
seems the embodiment of intelligence, 
kindness, cheer. Upon being informed 
that her visitors are simply traveling 
about, taking interest in everything 
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Californian, and are pleased beyond 
measure to see her for her own sake, 
and to find her looking well and happy, 
the sibyl makes reply: “Yes, yes. It 
is well. You are good. You will pros- 
per. But I am only old; and the old 
soon pass on to other realms.” 

The entire southern exposure of the 
old adobe forms the Senora’s quarters. 
Here she is sole occupant of her af- 
fairs, without attendants, save the 
kindly oversight of relatives—particu- 
larly “Carlos.” At her frequent and 
fond mention of this name, one fancies 
a frolicking lad out chasing his butter- 
flies and birds. It is evidently the sole 
bit of romance in the old Senora’s life. 
With what surprise are we greeted by 
a handsome, stalward gentleman of full 
six feet, introduced as Mr. Pacheco!— 
the Senora’s hero and pet, and by 
whom she is idolized. Displaying a 
number of fine specimens of needle- 
work, the product of her own aged 
hands—not a fault discernible in the 
stitching—the Senora glances toward 
her adorable Carlos, and murmurs 
softly: “These are for my boy!” 

Among her many and notable char- 
acteristics, the Senora Sylveria Pa- 
checo is intensely dramatic. She rises 
to the occasion as in vivid recollection 
she momentarily re-lives the past. Dis- 
coursing freely in reminiscence of her 
girlhood and the old Mission life at 
Santa Clara, a veil is lifted from the 
scenes of bygone days, each detail be- 
coming animate, significant in the im- 
pressive portrayal. Days of heroism, 
sacrifice and joy! She dwells with 
fondly emphasis upon “los Indios” 
(the Indians of the old Missions.) 
They were industrious, friendly and 
eager to learn; they performed on mu- 
sical instruments, and sang from books 
at the service. The books and violins 
are preserved at the church in Santa 
Clara, the Senora adds. 

Arising, she seizes a formidable- 
looking staff and draws a line upon 
the floor. “Here is the church,” she 
explains, “and on that side is my prop- 
erty. They took it from me, and they 
have it, but it is mine!” Thus with 
tottering form, determined manner, 
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the complaisant Senora is metamor- 
phosed to a veritable Meg Memeles, 
staff in hand, mapping out her pos- 
sessions upon the old adobe floor. Re- 
suming her seat, and with her wrinkled 
face caressingly inclined upon the 
staff, the Senora continues: 

“We would ride to Monterey in the 
careta, drawn by oxen. The careta 
had wooden wheels, and for oiling 
them we carried a beef’s horn of soft 
soap. Scattered over the bottom of 
the vehicle, young and old alike, we 
would sometimes ride all day. We also 
rode horseback in journeying to town 
to buy goods. Ah, those were differ- 
ent days! All is changed now.” 

The old Senora sees the humor of it 
all. What a mode of rapid transit and 
pleasure touring in the sweet pastoral 
days!—the stupid oxen trudging their 
weary way, munching at the roadside 
herbage, the women gossiping, with 


babies, the lumbersome car, without 
seats or springs, and all in the heat 


and dust; halting for repast by the 
cooling stream, beneath the wondrous 
shade of oaks; fording rivers, mount- 
ing and descending the hills. Surely, 
Don Quixote had seen in their ap- 
proach a royal embassy en route to 
a coronation. 

Referring to the advent of the 
Americans, the Senora remarked: 
“Yes, Fremont and his men came; and 
when we heard the roar of the cannon 
we were greatly frightened. We want- 
ed to run and hide. It is well they 
came, however, for our officials were 
ever warring with one another, or ha- 
rassing the people. Our own people 
did not always treat us right. They 
would ride into the houses, or head 
their horses in the doorway, would de- 
mand whatever they might want, and 
treat us with contempt. Oh, it was 
well enough they came—los America- 
nos. I was young then. It was long 
ago, but I remember it all!” 

Inquiring whether they were sub- 
ject to the common ills in those days 
of the simple life, she replies: “No, 
Senor! The sickness came as the set- 
tlements thickened about us. We were 
stronger then; and we used medicinal 
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herbs which we gathered and pre- 
served against such ailments and ac- 
cidents. Among them were the Yerba 
Santa and Yerba Buena, which, you 
know, no- doubt; and the Yerba de 
Golpe. Some of them were very won- 
derful in their effect.” 

Questioned about the secret of her 
own remarkable preservation, the Se- 
nora attributed it to her outdoor life, 
plain diet, regular habits—and the 
plunge bath. She never uses liquors, 
but fruits of all kinds she partakes of 
freely; and above all does not grieve. 
In a word, our heroine is optimistic, 
brave, serene! 

Inspired by the pervading atmos- 
phere of sympathy and candor we 
asked: “Do you never get tired of the 
world, Senora ?” 

There was a wistful, trusting glance 
toward her inquisator, a smile upon 
the dear, aged face, a moment’s silence 
when, with a resoluteness, awe inspir- 
ing, she gestures heavenward, closes 
her eyes, and with staff°and body 
swaying rhythmically, and nodding 
her head in solemn assent, her lips 
move to the syllables: “Si, si! My 
place is there.” 

One is forcibly impressed with the 
plainness, tidiness and comfortable- 
ness of the Senora’s surroundings— 
fresh air abounding, and spotless linen 
giving grace to all. A banquet might 
be served upon the floor. A halo of 
peace rests over the humble abode. An 
antique of the Madonna, and a golden 
crucifix are the chief adornments—the 
gift of a padre of Zacatecas. 

Leaving the old adobe through a 
broad hall and deep doorway, passing 
along a wide veranda, down the gar- 
den walk, one enters a tiny grove of 
willows where is disclosed an arte- 
sian fountain flowing into a reservoir 
which the bath house partially con- 
ceals. Trailing vines fall to the water’s 
edge, and gleaming fishes dart athwart 
the limpid pool. Here the Senora 
takes her morning plunge in ecstasy 
of abandon, immune from aught of 
profane intrusion. 

But little remains of the old glory of 
the romantic period, before the gold 
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conquest; but whilst hospitality sur- 
vives, and the Pacheco name is per- 
petuated, along with numerous others 
of the first nobility, it were but a leap 
of happy fancy to reinstate the glori- 
ous past, and clothe the prosaic pres- 
ent with a semblance of the grandeur 
of California’s pastoral days. 

In the olden time the Pacheco herds 
numbered by thousands. Peace and 
plenty abounded. During the long af- 
ternoons the proud senors and bronze- 
faced muchachos loitered on the cool 
verandas or in the arbors’ shade, jest- 
ing, talking love in sequestered nooks, 
thrumming the quaint guitar, or telling 
tales of war or of La Fiesta. 

To this revelry, or dolce far niente 
phase of the old aristocracy regime, 
the Senora scarcely alludes. Her na- 
ture is of the sterner fibre. She is not 
striving for effect; she has no patron- 
izing tone; no apologies to offer. She 
knows full well that those blissful, un- 
eventful days were destined to obli- 
vion; that the primitive institutions 
could not withstand the force of greater 
movements ushered in by the conquer- 


ing, commercial race. She even char- 
acterizes the new era as a dispensa- 
tion “of dollars and cents, discord, dis- 
ease and strife’—and comments with 
the wisdom of irony: “It is well!” 

“The women gambled in those 
days,” the Senora avers. Then ob- 
serving the crucifix being regarded 
with special interest, thus she hurls 
forth a bit of its tragic history: “It 
was stolen from me once, but I re- 
covered it—gracias, Madre de Dios!” 

There is one sombre shadow on the 
old Senora’s life, the anti-climax of her 
heroic career—her later marriage to an 
American. In one fell sentence, rife 
with sarcasm and contempt, she ex- 
plodes the dire secret: “He was bad! 
Stole all I had and threw it away; 
then I sent him on a journey.” The 
gesture accompanying the Senora’s 
word picture of the summary disposal 
of her Gringo consort had done credit 
to a Medici. 

After exchanging felicitations, and 
receiving pressing invitations to call 
again. we take leave of the hospitable 
Senora.and her friends. 





TAMALPAIS 


O Dusky Tamalpais, against the Western sky, 
Wrapped in your purple shadows, while the fog drifts silently 


by, 


Deep in the heart of the sunset, your beauty my being thrills; 
And I think of other sunsets and of other sun-kissed hills, 
And of thousands of eyes that are watching, with a vision as 


rapt as mine, © 


The marvelous glow of color that comes with the sunset time. 
And I feel we are kindred spirits and friends for a little while, 
Because we have seen together, the wonder of God’s smile. 


Kate L. WHITTEN. 
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Cornelius Cole, A 


California Pioneer 


By Rockwell D. Hunt 


American character, the California 

argonaut has long since been ac- 

corded a unique and secure place. 
The poet has vied with the historian 
and the essayist in seeking to pay just 
tribute to the men of "49. 


| N the romantic evolution of Western 


“Those brave old bricks of forty-nine. 
What lives they lived!” 


“The bearded, sunbrowned men who 
bore 

The burden of that frightful year, 

Who toiled, but did not gather store, 

They shall not be forgotten.” 


“Full were they 
Or great endeavor.” 


The *49er was a most real person 
and individual, and not simply the 
name for a composite figure or an im- 
personal name. Indeed, it was the 
stamp of individuality that made him 
what he was. It may not be without 
value, therefore, to single out here 
and there one from the group of Cali- 
fornia argonauts and endeavor to re- 
cord the individual activities and per- 
sonal traits which, after all, are the 
specific elements that contribute to 
form the complete picture. 

Long since have all but the merest 
vanishing remnant of those sinewy 
men passed over the great divide. Two- 
thirds of a century has passed since 
the heroic age of the days of gold. 
But yonder in his beautiful Colegrove 
home in Los Angeles, surrounded by 
children and grandchildren, his_ es- 
teemed and devoted life companion 
still at his side, stands Cornelius Cole, 
surviving ’49er, pioneer prince, Ameri- 
can patriot. At the age of ninety-four 


years his tread is still firm, his body 
erect, his memory unimpaired. There 
is a living presence, a great bridge 
that spans the stretch of years and 
gives vital access to every changing 
phase of the development of a great 
State. 

To have been a member of that 
chosen band of California argonauts 
and to have lived on through the de- 
cades till now is a rare and exceptional 
experience: to have added to this the 
luster of later deeds in State and na- 
tion, and to have had a worthy and 
useful career in public and private life, 
and still be blessed with length of days 
—this is still rarer; it is indeed mem- 
orable. It commonly happens, when 
the shadows lengthen in the late after- 
noon of a pioneer’s life, that some one 
event or superlative experience stands 
out pre-eminent in memory’s fond vis- 
ion, and that later day deeds receive 
their diminishing importance when 
measured against this crowning ex- 
perience—even as a great mountain 
peak rises sheer above its neighbors. 
Not so does the life of Cornelius Cole 
appear to him in retrospect. 

His memorable trip across the great 
plains in the vanguard of the hosts 
of ’49, the arrival at Sutter’s fort on 
the 24th of July, his varied experi- 
ences at the diggings, his career as a 
young lawyer in San Francisco during 
the days of her “social insanity”—be- 
ing twice burned out by the disastrous 
conflagrations—his participation in the 
organization of the Pacific Railroad, 
his extensive travels in two hemi- 
spheres, his public life and activities 
at the Federal Capital at an epochal 
period of human history—these are 
factors in the explanation why no sin- 
gle event or superlative experience 
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now wins a commanding importance 
in the twilight hour of reverie. 

Cornelius Cole was born September 
17, 1822, on his father’s farm in the 
Lake country of western New York. 
His parents were of thrifty habit and 
devout character, devoted to the cor- 
rect rearing of the family of eleven 
children. Unlike most California pio- 
neers, he had a classical college edu- 
cation, begun at Geneva College and 
completed at Weslyan University; but 
like a great many who pushed their 
way to the Pacific and to places of re- 
nown, he had a brief experience at 
teaching school. 

Admitted to the bar in the spring of 
1848, Cole spent some time in the of- 
fice of Seward, Morgan and Blatchford 
at Auburn. Seward subsequently be- 
came New York’s Governor, a United 
States Senator, and Lincoln’s_ great 
Secretary of State; Blatchford became 
a justice of the United States Supreme 
Court; Morgan went to Congress, and 
also served as Secretary of State at 
Albany. It cannot be doubted that 
the young attorney’s political ambi- 
tion was kindled and his imagination 
aroused while associated with these 
great characters. 

Of Seward, with whom Cole was 
brought into intimate contact in subse- 
quent years, an especially high regard 
was formed, as indicated by a recent 
remark: “He deserved to be, as he 
really was. for many years, the most 
prominent character of his time, and 
the world will not in many years look 
upon his like again.” (Memoirs, 3-4.) 
During the early ’50’s he corresponded 
with Seward, who, as a natural leader 
in Washington, evidently looked to 
him for much of his information con- 
cerning conditions then existing in 
California. 

Senator Cole has earned the grati- 
tude of posterity by writing a volume 
of personal memoirs, in which we have 
the modest recital of the events in the 
career of a pioneer prince and national 
figure. 

Cole was a typical California, pio- 
neer of the best class. His mining ex- 
perience at Oregon Gulch was not 
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without profit, as is illustrated by the 
fact that the last day’s work in the year 
1849 (December 11th) yielded gold 
valued at $1,849, to be divided be- 
tween himself and two partners. On 
November 13th he walked a dozen 
miles to Coloma to vote for Califor- 
nia’s first Constitution and for Peter 
H. Burnett, California’s first State gov- 
ernor. 

After a brief but costly experience 
as a lawyer in San Francisco, he made 
his way back to Sacramento, where in 
a short time he became engrossed in 
legal practice which continued through- 
out the decade, and until, as he in- 
forms us, “I was driven out by flood, 
as I had been from Saa Francisco by 
fire.” (Memoirs, 66.) He numbered 
among his clients Huntington and 
Hopkins, the Stanfords, E. H. Miller, 
James Bailey and others with whom he 
was later associated in organizing the 
Pacific Railroad Company. 

Naturally the young lawyer’s ac- 
quaintances among leading pioneers 
were very numerous. Among these he 
characterizes Sam Brannan as a thrifty 
and very lively man. William T. Cole- 
man he knew well, and endorsed heart- 
ily as head of the great Vigilance 
Committees in San Francisco. Wil- 


liam T. Sherman, who was employed 


in the bank of Lucas Turner & Com- 
pany, told Cole in great detail of the 
vascillating and  pusillanimous—al- 
though well intentioned—attitude of 
Governor J. Neely Johnson toward the 
Vigilance Committee. He had the 
satisfaction, in 1870, of introducing 
into the United States Senate a bill for 
the relief of General John A. Sutter, 
a bill which eventually became a law. 

Mr. Cole, for some years a Free Soil 
Democrat, identified himself with the 
Republican party in California from 
its inception. In Sacramento the party 
was for a time extremely limited in 
numbers. “There were,” he tells us, 
“C. P. Huntington, Mark Hopkins, Le- 
land Stanford, Edwin B. and Charles 
Crocker, all personal as well as politi- 
cal friends of mine. There were not, 
for some time, besides these, as many 
as could be counted on one’s fingers.” 
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(See. Con. Globe, 2d Sess. 41st Cong., 
1869-70, Pt. V, 3970.) 

In the meantime, Cole’s political 
career had begun in 1854 with his 
nomination for City Attorney of Sac- 
ramento on the Democratic ticket. His 
nomination proved to be distasteful to 
the pro-Slavery Democrats, who sup- 
ported an indepenednt candidate for 
the same office. 

With the advent of the Republican 
organization in Sacramento in 1855, 
Cole consented to the nomination for 
Clerk of the Supreme Court, and Stan- 
ford consented to run for State Treas- 
urer. , 

In 1856 he served the cause of Re- 
publicanism by becoming a member 
of the National Republican Committee 
for California, as well as of the State 
Executive Committee and the County 
and City Committees. (Memoirs, 
115.) He was elected a delegate to 
the national convention that nomi- 
nated Fremont for President, though 
he was not in actual attendance. (Ib, 
119.) 

Upon the nomination of Fremont for 
the presidency in 1856, Mr. Cole be- 
came editor and publisher of the Daily 
and Weekly Sacramento Times, a lead- 
ing Republican newspaper. Associ- 
ated with the editor was James Mc- 
Clatchy, who afterwards founded the 
Sacramento Daily Bee, a paper of well 
known Unionist sentiment. 

In the course of his practice in Sac- 
ramento, Cole won a considerable rep- 
utation as a criminal lawyer, to which 
was largely due his nomination for 
District Attorney of Sacramento 
County. During his incumbency of 
about two and a half years as District 
Attorney he was called upon to prose- 
cute many prominent criminal cases. 
As prosecuting attorney he frequently 
found himself opposed to no less dis- 
tinguished criminal lawyers than N. 
Green Curtis and Humphrey Griffeth: 
here his own experience and his inti- 
mate knowledge of the qualifications 
of jurors served him well. 

So satisfactory was his service in 
public office that his nomination for 
Congress in 1863 followed quite nat- 
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urally. Backed by his firm stand and 
consistent record on the dominant na- 
tional issue, he made a vigorous cam- 
paign in company with his colleague, 
Thomas B. Shannon, and was reward- 
ed with the largest vote of any man on 
the ticket. So complete had been the 
revulsion of feeling against the slavery 
institution, and so honored the name 
“Black Republican,” that the entire 
ticket was elected. 

In the meantime, California, by the 
election of Leland Stanford on Sep- 
tember 4, 1861, to be “War Governor,” 
was making political history scarcely 
less memorable than was the nation in 
the election of Abraham Lincoln to the 
Presidency in 1860. Stanford’s elec- 
tion was an unequivocal announce- 
ment to the world that California had 
refused to yield to the temptations to 
leave the Union: along with the ser- 
vices of the “War Governor” in main- 
taining California’s attitude of loyalty 
to the Union cause should be men- 
tioned the contributions of such men 
as John Bidwell, Thomas Starr King, 
Edwin D. Baker, Myron C. Briggs, Jas. 
McClatchy and Cornelius Cole. 

On his arrival at Washington to take 
his seat in the 38th Congress, Mr. Cole 
found that war was practically the sole 
topic of conversation, and even of 
thought. His California colleagues 
were Thomas B. Shannon and William 
Higby. His career as a Congressman 
is not marked with brilliancy or flights 
of oratory or sensational achievement: 
it is rather characterized by inconspic- 
uous but dignified and effective ser- 
vice, animated by unswerving’ devo- 
tion to the cause of the Union and the 
interests of his local constituency. The 
important place to which he was as- 
signed in committee work is in part 
explained by the fact that he was the 
only straight Lincoln Republican from 
California, as well as a member of the 
National Republican Committee. 

Doubtless his work as a member of 
the Select Committee on the Pacific 
Railroad was the most influential 
among his special activities in the 
House of Representatives. He recog- 
nized the necessity of completing the 
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railroad project, and was disposed to 
give the projectors every reasonable 
concession. The chairman of the com- 
mittee, Thaddeus Stevens, deferred 
largely to him, and his opinion on 
various points was freely sought by 
other members, who were quite in- 
clined to ask: “What does Mr. Cole 
think P” 

While the Pacific Railroad mat- 
ters were pending, C. P. Huntington 
spent much time in Washington, and 
was a not infrequent visitor at the 
home of Mr. Cole, who had himself 
been one of the small group of men to 
meet early in 1861 in a small room 
over the store of Huntington and Hop- 
kins in Sacramento to organize the 
Central Pacific Railroad Company of 
California. (Memoirs, 148.) 

Mr. Cole concedes that “a good 
share of the responsibility” rests upon 
him for the legislation that resulted in 
the anomalous conditions of fabulous 
private wealth and political influence 
of the builders of the Pacific Railroad 


(Ib., 269), but he charges that the ad- 
ministrators of the law are not less 


reprehensible, and that the builders, 
“trustees of the Government as they 
were, have utterly ignored their trus- 
teeship. They have repudiated their 
agency, and wholly neglected their ob- 
ligation to their principal, not having 
even recognized a divided ownership 
with the public.” (Ib.) The real ob- 
ject of granting government aid to the 
Railroad, which nearly everybody 
wanted, was, as declared in the char- 
ter, “for the purpose of promoting the 
general welfare of the country.” 
(Cong. Globe, 38th Cong., 1st Session, 
Pt. IV, 3180. Cole’s remark of June 
22, 1864, seems to be a faithful re- 
flection of his true sentiment: “as a 
citizen of the Pacific Coast, I want to 
see a road built, and am therefore 
against anything that will retard the 
accomplishment of that object.” Ib., 
3181.) 

When the public interested dictated 
subsequently that he should oppose 
the railroads, as in the instance of its 
desire for Goat Island, Cole’s generous 
services to it were apparently forgotten 
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and his politicai career finally brought 
to an untimely end. 

Mr. Cole well knows the meaning of 
war. Three of his brothers were in 
service during the Rebellion, remain- 
ing in the army until the end of the 
war. These were Elijah (his oldest 
brother, who had accompanied him to 
California in 1849), a major and pay- 
master whose duties lay in the Pacific 
States and territories; David, a cap- 
tain, who was eye-witness of the magi- 
cal effects of “Sheridan’s Ride,” and 
George W., a general, who organized 
several regiments of colored cavalry 
and showed much skill in handling 
them. A fourth brother, Gilbert, was 
United States Consul at Acapulco at 
the time of Maximilian’s invasion of 
Mexico, and he was instrumental in 
rendering valuable service to the re- 
public against the invaders. Mr. Cole 
was in Washington when tidings came 
of Lee’s final surrender, and he par- 
ticipated in the demonstration of gen- 
eral rejoicing. With Speaker Colfax 
he called on President Lincoln on the 
afternoon of April 14, 1865, on the eve 
of his departure for California. Touch- 
ing this incident he remarks, with feel- 
ing: “On leaving his room at the White 
House, after a most agreeable conver- 
sation about the ending of the war and 
about California, in which he was al- 
ways interested, I bade the great and 
tender-hearted man good-bye, little an- 
ticipating the sad ending of that day.” 
(Memoirs, 229.) 

In December, 1865, Cornelius Cole 
was elected to succeed James McDou- 
gall in the United States Senate. Other 
members of the Republican party who 
had been named for the office were 
Governor Frederic F. Low, Frederick 
Billings, John F. Felton and Aaron - 
Sargent. Cole received 92 votes out 
of the total of 119 in the joint con- 
vention of the legislature, his personal 
friend and political opponent, William 
T. Coleman, receiving the entire Dem- 
ocratic vote, “It was the easiest elec- 
tion for senator that had ever occurred 
in California,” said Cole. (Memoirs, 
232. Bancroft remarks: “This was the 
first senatorial election in California 
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not governed by cliques for the suc- 
cession or parceling out of officers for 
years to come.” His. of Cal., VII, 322.) 
As he had witnessed the emergence 
of the Union cause from its desperate 
stage into complete triumph in the ca- 
pacity of member of the lower house 
of the national legislature, he was now 
called upon as Senator to participate 
in the work of reconstruction, and to 
sit in judgment at the impeachment 
trial of President Johnson. His col- 
leagues as senators-elect included Si- 
mon Cameron of Pennsylvania, Roscoe 
Conkling of New York, Justin S. Mor- 
rill of Vermont, John Sherman of 
.Ohio, and others. Old members in the 
Senate included George F. Edmunds, 
William P. Fassenden, Charles Sum- 
ner and Richard Yates. His colleague 
from California was John Conness. 
Senator Cole cannot be said to have 
specialized to any great extent in the 
national legislature. His interests 
were somewhat numerous, as shown in 
the Congressional Globe, and included 


new post roads and improved postal 
service, canal construction for irriga- 
tion and the reclamation of unproduc- 
tive land, the promotion of forest tree 
cultivation on the plains, education, the 
protection of fur-bearing seals, the hu- 


mane treatment of Indians, and na- 
tional finances—especially the pay- 
ment of the Public Debt. His position 
on Senate committees was of special 
advantage to the Pacific Coast—refer- 
ring particularly to the Committee on 
Post Offices and Post roads and the 
Committee on Appropriations of which 
latter he had the unusual honor of be- 
ing chairman. 

Referring to the impeachment of 
President Johnson, Senator Cole is of 
the opinion that the “provocation was 
so great and persisted in with such te- 
nacity that the House could see no al- 
ternative but to take steps to stop it.” 
(Memoirs, 278.) Of his own vote on 
the final test in judicial capacity as 
Senator he say: “I voted with the ma- 
jority to sustain the accusations. Al- 
though among the more radical of my 
party, I so decided with no pleasure, 
and have since been glad the trial 
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turned out as it did.” (Memoirs, 277.) 

Previous to taking his seat in the 
Senate, Mr. Cole had in 1866 visited 
Southern California. In the course of 
his visit he called upon General Phi- 
neas Banning at Wilmington; and on 
the representations then made he was 
afterwards able to obtain from the 
Government an appropriation of $200,- 
000 for the improvement of Wilming- 
ton harbor, the first for that purpose. 
This event is of special significance 
when viewed in the light of later de- 
velopments—the struggle for a free 
harbor at San Pedro and Wilmington 
as opposed to Santa Monica, urged by 
the Southern Pacific Railroad, the an- 
nexation of San Pedro and Wilming- 
ton to Los Angeles, and the growing 
maritime greatness of Southern Cali- 
fornia by virtue of Los Angeles harbor. 

One of the momentous achievements 
of the American government during the 
encumbency of Senator Cole was the 
acquisition of Alaska in 1867. This 
came about in a somewhat unexpected 
manner. As Senator-elect, Cole had 
interested himself in the project of a 
group of San Franciscans who were 
hoping to succeed to the lucrative busi- 
ness in furs enjoyed by the Russian- 
American Fur Company. He had 
written Cassius M. Clay, our Minister 
at St. Petersburg, on the subject, and 
on going to Washington had called on 
Baron Stoeckl, the Russian Minister, 
with the result that everything was ap- 
parently settled in favor of the San 
Francisco company. But while the ex- 
piration of the charter of the Russian- 
American Company was being awaited 
the scheme for the outright purchase 
of Alaska was brought forward and 
the actual transfer by treaty quickly 
followed. Cole therefore does not 
claim to have been the originator of 
the proposition for the transfer, his 
opinion being that the first suggestion 
of sale came from St. Petersburg 
through Baron Stoeckl. Not long after 
Alaska had come under American jur- 
isdiction he introduced two important 
bills, namely: “A bill to provide a ter- 
ritorial government for the Territory 
of Alaska,” and “A bill to prevent the 
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extermination of fur bearing animals 
in Alaska, and to protect the inhabi- 
tants thereof.” 

The Chinese Question, already a 
leading issue in California, was first 
discussed in Congress in 1869-70. 
While opposed to the Chinaman’s vot- 
ing, Cole was less inclined to exclude 
him from the country—he deemed the 
exclusion policy more befitting of 
China than the United States. “I did 
not then believe, nor do I now,” he 
tells us in his “Memoirs” (Ib., 286. Cf. 
remarks in the Senate, Dec. 22, 1869. 
Cong. Globe, 2d Sess. 41sti Cong., 
1869-70, Part I, 301), that a number 
of Chinese large enough, or of a class 
bad enough, will ever cross the Pacific 
to put in peril our political integrity.” 

As a preliminary to the next Sena- 
torial campaign it is necessary to ad- 
vert to another matter that proved to 
be of prime importance to the career 
of Mr. Cole. So unrestrained had the 
directors of the Central Pacific Rail- 
road become in their craving for gov- 


ernment aid that they “conceived a 
desire to possess themselves of Goat 


Island, strategically situated in the 
harbor of San Francisco, as a termi- 
nus for traffic purposes of their great 
system.” This bold project was em- 
bodied in a bill, which passed the 
House with very slight opposition, be- 
ing supported by the California dele- 
gation and a powerful lobby. In the 
Senate it was warmly advocated by 
Mr. Conness of California and the 
Senators of Nevada and Oregon, be- 
sides several influential Senators from 
States east of the Rocky Mountains. 
“In the meantime,” says Senator Cole, 
“the people of San Francisco, who 
deemed the movement one much 
against their interest, became _thor- 
oughly aroused upon the subject, and 
manifested their opposition, not only 
through the public press, but by for- 
mal action on the part of the city gov- 
ernment, and in various other ways. A 
most voluminous report, signed by 
thousands of citizens, was forwarded 
to Washington, and by me laid before 
the Senate with explanations.” (Me- 
moirs, 266.) The concession was op- 
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posed by the War Department, which 
deemed Goat Island necessary for 
military purposes and argued that the 
construction by the railroad of a solid 
causeway from the mainland would 
seriously injure the harbor. Cole vig- 
orously opposed the measure, from a 
sense of duty to the public. The bill 
was defeated, and Goat Island con- 
tinues in the possession of the military 
authorities of the government. 

But his attitude on the proposed con- 
cession to the railroad cost him dearly. 
Says he: “My opposition at once 
turned the long existing friendship be- 
tween the members of the company 
and myself into hot displeasure on 
their part. They utterly ignored the 
many and most valuable services it 
had been my good fortune to render 
to them while a member of the Select 
Committee on the Pacific Railroad of 
the House of Representatives, only a 
few years before. Though anxious to 
favor them, as old friends and neigh- 
bors, it was not possible to serve two 
masters at the same time, and in this 
instance the people of San Francisco 
seemed to have the first claim upon 
me.” (Memoirs, 267.) Meanwhile, 
rather than continue in active partici- 


‘pation in its affairs and share in the 


profits of its “schemes of financial 
legerdemain,” he had at considerable 
sacrifice disposed of his own shares 
in the company to Governor Stanford. 

Though popular opinion was doubt- 
less decidedly in favor of Senator 
Cole’s re-election in 1872, the vigor- 
ous opposition of the railroad inter- 
ests, to which must be added the hos- 
tility of the whisky trust because of 
his exposure of alleged frauds, and 
that of the National Bank influence, 
proved to be a fatal handicap. Failing 
at length to receive the nomination, 
which went to Aaron A. Sargent, he 
thus expressed his democratic princi- 
ples to a crowd of serenaders: “I 
started out in my political career as a 
friend of the poor and the laboring 
man, and I have never deserted them, 
nor will I disregard their interests, or 
forget my duty to them while I remain 
in public life. I have never been se- 
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duced from my duty to the people by 
the rich, nor by monopolies or cor- 
porations, nor will I during the bal- 
ance of my public life. I will continue 
to be in the future as in the past, the 
friend of the poor, who need friends 
most of all in such places as I occupy.” 
(Ib., 350-51.) 


* * * * 


That this ardent American patriot, 
who was among the first to reach Cali- 
fornia in the gold rush of 49, who par- 
ticipated in the celebration of Califor- 
nia’s admission into the Union in 1850, 
who witnessed the first coming of the 
Pony Express into Sacramento, and 
was one of the organizers of the Paci- 
fic Railroad Company, was influential 
as a loyal Congressman during the 
dark days of the civil strife and dis- 
tinguished as a United States Senator 
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during the period of Reconstruction, 
that Los Angeles should be able to 
select him to participate in the cele- 
bration in honor of the visit of the 
Liberty Bell on November 15, 1915, 
and to claim him to-day as honored 
and esteemed fellow citizen, active 
member of the Centenarian Society— 
all this is truly cause for genuine fe- 
licitation. 

Cornelius Cole has participated 
usefully in many and varied phases of 
life in California the Golden, and in 
the great Union of States he loves so 
well. Every passing year had dropped 
new richness into his fruitful life, 
and to-day his retentive memory and 
alert mind constitute his choicest as- 
set. Here, in a beautiful old age that 
does honor to the best thought of 
Cicero’s “De Senectute,” is a noble 
Roman, a princely pioneer. 





A LEGEND OF THE POND LILY 


Against a mass of purple clouds, calm, dreamed the slumbering trees, 
And fireflies gay torches flung across the dew-pearled leas; 

Lonely, an elderberry bush knelt by the dimpling pool, 

While lily-pads with jeweled prows sailed o’er the waters cool. 
Then, from the shadows densely dark, where soft the old trees slept, 
A stripling birch with stealthy tread close to the blue pond crept. 
There, mirrored in its crystal depths, he saw a star of night, 

With diamonds flashing on her brow, and on her gown of white. 
Entranced, the birch-tree stooped and told the pale star of his love, 
While like a broken silver ring the moon shone from above. 

Then, sudden, dawn shot arrows red, athwart the misty skies, 

And with a little sleepy yawn, the starpoints closed their eyes. 

But she who on the blue pool shone, forgot her far-off home, 

So night condemned the errant star henceforth on earth to roam. 
The fairies lifted lily-pads, and taught her how to float— 

Thus ever since, this blossom fair, rides in an emerald boat. 

A zephyr from the flowers filched their dainty, sweet perfume, 

And scattered it, with dewdrops rife, upon the shimmering bloom. 
Smiling—a slanting sunbeam danced across the waters cold, 

And filled the lily’s trembling heart with spikes of burnished gold. 


Now, when the summer winds breathe low, and soft the starpoints die, 
This blossom lifts her cup of pearl, gold-filled, towards the sky. 

The birch still ieans across the pool, and keeps his faithful tryst, 
Reflected like a silver shaft, where of the star he kissed; 

And far outshining all the lights that pierce the dome above, 

The sweet pond-lily spreads her leaves, and shines for him—her love. 


AGNES LocCKHART HUGHEs. 











Jehovah's Saintly Jewels 
By C. T. Russell 


Pastor New York Temple and Brooklyn and London Tabernacles 


“When they that feared the Lord 
Spake often one to another; and the 
Lord hearkened and heard it; and a 
book of remembrance was written be- 
fore Him for them that feared the Lord 
and that thought upon His name. ‘And 
they shall be Mine, saith the Lord of 
Hosts, in that Day when I make up 
My jewels” ”—Malachi 3:16, 17. 


YERY important trait of char- 
A acter in any one is humility, 
and especially in the Christian. 
If we do not possess humility 
and meekness, the Lord cannot use us, 
and we cannot make any progress. We 
do not know what may be one another’s 
difficulties; but we know that we all 
have imperfections. We should fight 
a good fight with ourselves. If we 
get ourselves into full line with the 
will of the Lord, He will help us by 
His providences. 

Should our imperfection be especi- 
ally along the line of lack of meekness 
the Lord will try us in this respect, to 
show us our need in this direction. Or, 
it may be along the line of a lack of 
gentleness. We may be rude, and may 
say and do things in an unkind manner. 
The Lord may therefore permit us to 
have certain trials in order to give us 
an opportunity of developing this 
quality of character. We may have 
tests of love for the brethren, for our 
own family, for our neighbors. The 
Lord might even hide His face from 
us for a time to give us a test of love 
for Him. ; 

All such experiences “work to- 
gether for good to them that love God, 
to the:called according to His pur- 
pose.” These are the ones who are 
desirous above everything else of be- 
coming copies of God’s dear Son. With 
these the Lord is now dealing. 


The Loyal May Have Confidence. 


This matter of our testing and try- 
ing as New Creatures begins with our 
begetting of the Holy Spirit, and ends 
when we die. But one may be sure 
he is an overcomer; one may have 
confidence, “full assurance of faith.” 
(Hebrews 10:22.) When we entered 
into our covenant with God (Psalm 
50:5), we gave Him our time, our tal- 
ents, our influence, our strength— 
everything that we had. In return, He 
gave us the begetting of His Holy 
Spirit, His providential care, and His 
exceeding great and precious promises 
respecting the future. If we are still 
seeking to walk in the footsteps of our 
Lord Jesus Christ, then all is well 
with us. Therefore we need not fear. 
If any one breaks the contract, it will 
be ourselves. God will surely carry 
‘out His part—1 Thessalonians 5:24. 

Thus we may have confidence, in 
accordance with the Divinely appoint- 
ed conditions. As the Apostle says, 
“If our heart condemn us not, then 
have we confidence toward God.” 
‘(1 John 3:20, 21.) But if our heart 
condemn us, then it is not well with 
us. If we have not been living faith- 
fully to the full extent of our ability, 
then our hearts will condemn us; and 
what our heart condemns in us God 
will also condemn. This means that if 
we wish to become members of the 
Bride class, we must be more diligent, 
more zealous. We must study our 
character, and see to it that we develop 
the necessary qualities for a position 
in the glorified Church. 

Ask yourself, “How much have I 
cultivated these Heavenly fruits and 
graces—the faith, the patience and the 
brotherly kindness that go with 
Love?” Then say to yourself, “This 
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day I shall keep watch over myself 
and note what my hands are doing, 
how my time is spent, what my words 
are, what my thoughts are.” Whoever 
has a proper love for our Lord, a pro- 
per appreciation of what He has done 
for us and of what He will yet do, will 
not find this careful scrutiny of 
thought, word and deed a hard thing. 
It brings before us continually thoughts 
of God and of Christ, and of the glo- 
rious things which He has in reserva- 
tion for those who love Him more than 
anything else. 

Those who thus study their charac- 
ter are the class mentioned in our 
text when it says, “They that rever- 
enced the Lord spake often one to an- 
other.” They speak to one another in 
Bible studies, in prayer meetings, 
every Sunday at worship or in the 
home. They wish to have all the helps 
the Lord is providing in these last 
days. They desire to know all the 
various parts of God’s Plan. They 
have become separated trom the 
masses of nominal Christians and have 
been brought together through the 
knowledge of His Word. So now they 
converse about the good things that the 
Lord has shown them. They have a 
fellowship of spirit. 

This desire for fellowship with those 
of like precious faith is not selfishness 
nor an impropriety. This class are es- 
pecially anxious for fellowship with 
those who have characters similar to 
their own, similar faith in the precious 
blood of Christ, similar consecration, 
those who are passing through similar 
experiences at the hands of the great 
Polisher of the jewels. Their conver- 
sation, therefore, will be respecting 
“the things which belong to their 
peace”—the things which are upper- 
most in their hearts; for this class are 
all seeking first the Kingdom of God 
and its righteousness, and in earthly 
things are content with whatever the 
Lord’s providence shall arrange for 
them. 


God’s Book of Remembrance. 


When “the Lord hearkened and 
heard” this class who spoke often one 
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to another, He had a book of remem- 
brance written for them. It is not that 
the Almighty had to write down this 
information so as not to forget, but 
that this statement gives us the thought 
that He does not forget and that He 
loves this class. God loves the world 
with a broad, sympathetic love; but 
He has a special love for His true 
Church, those who have consecrated 
themselves fully to Him during this 
Gospel Age. To such the Master 
says, “The Father Himself !oveth 
you.” They are as dear to Him as the 
apple of His eye—John 3:16; 16:27; 
Zachariah 2:8. 

This book of remembrance was kept 
for those who thought upon His name. 
In olden times the name stood for the 
character. Now we too often give 
names at random. Too many times an 
ignoble character bears a noble name. 
But in olden times people were very 
particular to attach a name that would 
fit the person’s character. For instance 
our Lord was named Jesus because He 
was to save His people from their 
sins. (Matthew 1:21.) Jesus means 
Savior. God’s name stands for His 
character, glorious in righteousness. 

Not very many think highly of the 
character of our God. There is a rea- 
son for this. For centuries the relig- 
ious teachers have described the Di- 
vine character in such a way as to 
make it very undesirable for any to 
think much about Him. To many the 
name Jehovah God stands for One who 
is to be feared for His mighty power, 
for One who will throw him over to the 
‘Devil, rather than for one who is to be 


loved because of His great love for all 


His creatures. 

But with God’s dear children this is 
not so. They love God and delight to 
study about His name, His character, 
and to think of His care for them. 
They are trying diligently to be like 
their Father in Heaven; and He is 
showing them His character more and 
more. Something of the lengths, the 
breadths, the heights and the depths of 
His wonderful love has been revealed 
to this class; and they are still longing 
to know more about Him. 
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By and by the world will be made to 
know about God’s wonderful character 
and Plan. The light of the knowledge 
of the glory of God will then fill the 
whole earth. (Isaiah 11:9; Habakkuk 
2:14.) But the Church of Christ get 
this knowledge beforehand. In coming 
into the family of God we have entered 
the School of Christ, and He is teach- 
ing us all these things. They are writ- 
ten in the Bible “for our admonition, 
upon whom the ends of the ages have 
come,” in order that by thus knowing 
Him we may be prepared for our glo- 
rious inheritance with Christ Jesus our 
Lord and Head.—1 Corinthians 10:11; 
Colossians 1:12. 


The Lord’s Precious Jewels. 


God’s promise to this class that rev- 
erenced him and thought upon His 
name is that they shall be His in that 
Day when He shall make up His jew- 
els. As one who cares for precious 
jewels, so God cares for His saints. 
The man who handles the jewels sees 
to it first that they are properly cut 
and polished; and afterwards he 
mounts them. They would not look 
well except they were mounted; for 
the mounting has much to do with the 
beauty of the jewels. 

God is now cutting and polishing 
these saintly jewels of His. The first 
and greatest of these was our Lord Je- 
sus Christ. The twelve Apostles were 
twelve large stones, fine grained and 
beautifully cut. Throughout the Gos- 
pel Age jewels of different sizes have 
been found and cut. Presently God 
will mount all the jewels that remain 
unmounted. This mounting is done in 
the First Resurrection. 

Of His jewels our God will make a 
beautiful diadem, set in the gold of 
the Divine nature. Is He to wear this 
royal diadem? Oh, no! Jehovah 
needs no diadem to add to the charms 
of His Person. To the jewel class the 
Prophet declares: “Thou shalt also be 
a crown of glory in the hand of the 
Lord, and a royal diadem in the hand 
of thy God.” (Isaiah 62:3.) The 
Church will be in the HAND of our 
God, to be exhibited to angels and to 
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men, as a marvelous piece of work- 
manship, which God has wrought. 

In preparing these jewels the Lord 
has not used force, coercion. Origi- 
nally they were some of the poor sons 
and daughters of Adam. God did not 
compel them to leave their father’s 
house, but simply led them by His 
Spirit and by the exceeding great and 
precious promises of His Word. Ulti- 
mately they will be diamonds of the 
first water—pure, stainless. They are 
to be faultless in love before the 
Father; and perfect love casts out not 
only fear, but also selfishness, ani- 
mosity, evil surmisings, evil speaking, 
pride and self-love. As they daily 
think upon the character of God, His 
goodness, His infinity, His Plan, His 
love, they come to know Him more 
and more intimately, and to realize 
His grand perfection more clearly. 


Thus they are gradually changed into 
His character-likeness—“‘from glory 
to glory.” —2 Corinthians 3:18. 


God’s Jewels are His Sons. 


The Lord presents to us in His 
Word great truths under figures of 
speech which even the least learned 
can comprehend. For instance, in- 
stead of telling us that He has knowl- 
edge of His faithful ones and _ will 
never forget those who are His, and 
‘who diligently endeavor to know and 
to serve Him, He pictures the informa- 
tion, telling us in His Word that He 
has a “Book of Life” and a “Book of 
Remembrance.” Through these fig- 
ures we get the thought that He would 
have us get; namely, that He takes 
full knowledge of them that are His. 

Then He encourages this class with 
the assurance that their love and de- 
votion shall one day have its reward; 
that a great change is coming in His 
general dealings with the world of 
mankind; and that then every sigh, 
every tear and every sacrifice for right- 
eousness’ sake and for love of the 
Lord, for His Cause and for His 
brethren shall be rewarded in a man- 
ner that is beyond our present compre- 
hension. This class, however, serve 
not for selfish reasons, but from devo- 
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tion, from fidelity and consequently 
from love; hence they shall find that 
the light afflictions of the present, 
which are only for a moment, are 
working out for them a far more ex- 
ceeding and eternal weight of glory, 
as they look not at the things now seen 
but at those now unseen—the eternal 
things.—2 Corinthians 4:17, 18. 
Without attempting to detail the 
riches of grace in reservation for them 
that love God, the Scriptures use two 
figures that are quite expressive to the 
eye and ear of faith—God’s jewels, 
God’s faithful sons. These two phrases 
suggest a full explanation of present 
experiences. The proper father will 
instruct, corzect and discipline his son, 
although he may pass by the greater 
faults and blemishes of those who are 
not his children. As respects jewels, 


we all know the necessity for cutting 
and polishing them, to the intent that 
their real qualities may be developed. 
Thus the Church class see themselves 
in their Heavenly Father’s School of 


discipline, in preparation to be His 
heirs—joint-heirs with Christ in His 
Kingdom. They see the necessity of 
the trials and perplexities and the per- 
secutions of this present time, that 
they may be polished and prepared for 
the glorious future—Romans 8:17; 
Galatians 3:29. 

The time for making up these jewels 
is the close of the Gospel Age. The 
faithful followers of our Lord Jesus 
from His day until now will all have 
part in the First Resurrection. All of 
the jewels now living will, when pol- 
ished and found worthy, be “changed 
in a moment, in the twinkling of an 
eye,” to be with their Lord—the mo- 
ment of their death being the moment 
of their change. These have no need 
to sleep in death; for the gathering 
time of the saints has come. They 
will be spared from passing through 
the culmination of the great Time of 
Trouble already begun. 


Our Day the Close of the Age. 


According to our best knowledge of © 


the Word of God, we have now come 
down to the close of the Gospel Age. 


All about us we can see the foretold 
signs of our Lord’s Second Presence 
and the end of the Age. To His 
Church our Lord Jesus said, ‘““When ye 
see these things begin to come to pass, 
then lift up your heads; for your de- 
liverance draweth nigh.” (Luke 21:28, 
31.) We see “these things” coming to 
pass in the great war in Europe, in the 
mutterings of revolution among the na- 
tions, in the world-wide Zionist move- 
ment of the Jews, etc. The Church, 
the Bride of Christ, is almost complete. 
But we do not yet know. how long it 
will be until we shall have finished our 
earthly course. That is for the Lord 
to determine. 

“Faithful is He that hath called you, 
who will also do it.” Our eye of faith 
has sighted the Prize of glory, honor, 
immortality and joint-heirship with 
Christ. “God hath given unto us éx- 
ceeding great and precious promises, 
that by these we might become par- 
takers of the Divine nature.” (2 Peter 
1:4.) And we have been able to re- 
ceive these promises. There is noth- 
ing that compares with them. The 
more we know of the great Divine Plan 
of the Ages and of the privileges which 
we may have in that Plan, the more 
we are enthused, the more we would 
glorify the Father and the Son, the 
more we rejoice together as brethren 
in the Body of Christ. 

Those who have comprehended this 
Divine Plan for human salvation have 
an abundant theme, a never-ending 
theme, a theme which above all others 
will fill their hearts and their minds, 
and which will crowd out all worldly 
topics as not worthy of comparison. It 
will crowd out all complainings and 
murmurings, as wholly improper on the 
part of those who have been recipients 
of so many Divine favors and who 
have “much advantage everyway,” in 
that they have delivered unto them the 
Divine Oracles. Especially is this true 
in view of our adoption into the family 
of God as sons, “joint-heirs with Jesus 
Christ our Lord, if so be that we suffer 
with Him, that we may be also glorified 
together.” 

Let us, then, as true sons of God, re- 
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member the importance of honesty— 
“truth in the inward parts’”—when we 
come together to study the Divine 


Word and to help one another as mem- 
bers of the Body of Christ. “Let noth- 
ing be done through strife or vain- 
glory,” but let each esteem the other 
greater than himself 


in saintliness, 


In the Realm 


“When a Man’s a Man,” by Harold 

Bell Wright. 

This is the seventh “best seller” 
from Harold Bell Wright’s versatile 
pen. With the appearance of his first 
book, “The Printer of Udell’s,” the 
novelist was heralded as “coming.” 
When his delightfully sweet story, 
“The Shepherd of the Hills,” followed 
a few years later it was said that he 
had “arrived.” But it was something 
new in the publishing world for an au- 
thor to write, consecutively, three suc- 
cessful books, and “The Calling of 
Dan Matthews,” “true to the four cor- 
ners of the earth,” came as a genuine 
surprise. When best sellers continued 
to come from his pen in “The Winning 
of Barbara Worth,” followed by 
“Their Yesterdays,” and in turn by 
“The Eyes of the World,” the question 
was asked, what manner of man is this 
who writes “best sellers” only? 

Harold Bell Wright has been called 
“the apostle of the wholesome,” and 
in his new story, “When a Man’s a 
Man,” a story of manhood, he has no- 
bly sustained the characterization. He 
has never written a cleaner, better 
story, nor one that is more uplifting. 
It combines those qualities that make 
“The Winning of Barbara Worth” a 
big and virile novel with the qualities 
that make “The Shepherd .of the 
Hills” a sweet and simple story. 

“When a Man’s a Man” is a story 
of the real heart of the life of the 
unfenced land of ranch and range in 
Northern Arizona. The spirit and-mo- 
tive of the story is best expressed, 
perhaps, in the familiar lines of that 


seeking to see in each other so far as 
possible, the noble, the good, the true; 
and let each seek to watch his own 
heart and to know his own blemishes. 
Thus shall personal humility and 


‘brotherly love keep pace with our 


growth in the knowledge of Divine 
things. 


of Bookland 


plowboy poet so dear to the great 
heart of the world, ‘“‘A man’s a man for 
a‘ that.” While the pages are crowd- 
ed with the thrilling incidents that 
belong to the adventurous life de- 
picted, one feels, always, beneath the 
surface of the stirring scenes the great 
primitive and enduring life forces that 
the men and women of this story por- 
tray, and we are made to feel and un- 
derstand that there come to every one 
those times when in spite of all, above 
all and at any cost, a man must be a 
man. 

The illustrations and decorations— 
about fifty in all—are made by the au- 
thor from sketches drawn on the 
scenes of the story. 

Cloth, 12mo. Price, $1.35. The 
Book Supply Co., Chicago, Ill., Pub- 
lishers. 


“More Smiles Than Sighs,” by Chas. 

Howard Kegley. 

This little volume of verse is by a 
writer who expresses himself in seri- 
ous and humorous verse. He has an 
observant eye, and it often catches life 
at new angles, as is illustrated in his 
opening offering, “Mother of the 
Tenement.” The author opens with 
a description of the many kinds of 
street and house noises and clangors 
that reach her undisturbed slumber. 
And then: 


“The night grew old, the noises did 
not die; 

Amid the clangor of approaching 
dawn 

An infant breathed a faint, but trou- 
bled sigh. 
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Whereat the woman rose and softly 
crept 

Across the room. There, in the gloom, 
unseen, 

She lingered where her dimpled baby 
slept, 

To know just what that little sigh 
could mean.” 


His comedy ranges from the “Rah, 
Rah College Boys” to “The Kicker.” 
He has a fellow feeling for human 
weaknesses and possesses the art of 
depicting their comicalities. 

Published by Howard C. Kegley, 
Pomona, Cal. 


“The Principles of Floriculture,” by 
Edward A. White. 


That a book styling itself a text 
book could be of such compelling in- 
terest from its opening line to its clos- 
ing chapter would be a revelation to 
those whose favorite form of reading 
is found between the covers of the lat- 
est novel. 

This book, whose arrangement and 
illustration are at once an invitation, 
enters immediately into the discussion 
of plant raising from a practical stand- 
point as well as the growing of flow- 
ers merely for pleasure. 

The plant growing described by Mr. 
White is conducted under glass, and 
did more home-lovers realize the un- 
limited pleasure derived from even a 
small glass enclosure there would be 
a small green house attached to many 
of the homes springing up in the resi- 
dential districts whose architecture 
rarely fails of the modern garage. 

Nothing of an explanatory nature is 
omitted regarding the building of a 
glass house, and the question of soil, 
and the use of fertilizing elements, al- 
ways of so much concern to the ama- 
teur flower grower, and upon which so 
much of his success depends is thor- 
oughly explained, so there need be no 
disappointment in the outcome of the 
plants. The growing of the brilliant 
and very beautiful flowers that fill the 
florists’ windows is made plain, and it 
is a great surprise to find that so many 
of the more expensive varieties, with 


which most of us have only a show- 
window acquaintance, are quite readiy 
raised from seed. This is true, also, 
of many of the foliage plants such as 
palms and ferns, among the latter be- 
ing the asparagus variety so highly 
prized by those who value baskets of 
trailing greenery for deep windows 
and for window boxes. The climate 
of our city is especially adapted to 
ferns of such varied and charming 
varieties that a small glass enclosure 
can easily be converted into a world 
of feathery green, rivaling the trop- 
ics. As the book progresses, plant 
structure, plant reproduction and plant 
diseases are taken up and discussed 
with an interest and charm that leaves 
the reader in the midst of an imagin- 
ary flower garden to which he seem- 
ingly belongs through his relationship 
to those quiet companions who like 
himself are sensitive to love and care 
and sunshine. Now that there is such 
a desire to interest the young of cities 
in home gardens and the cultivation of 
vacant lots, “Principles of Floricul- 
ture” can be remembered as a book 
that will not alone instruct, but in- 
spire, and should be upon the table of 
all those interested in the welfare of 
the community. 

Price, $1.75. 


Published by The 
Macmillan Co., New York. 


“Leonardo da Vinci, Artist and Man,” 
by Osvald Siren. 

In writing his detailed and compre- 
hensive study, “Leonardo da Vinci: 
The Artist and the Man,” Osvald Siren 
wisely treats the great Florentine as an 
artist; virtually disregarding his ac- 
tivities in other spheres. For it is as 
painter and sculptor that Leonardo’s 
genius shines brightest after the lapse 
of nearly six centuries. But in thus 
limiting his field, the author confesses 
to a “vivid sense of the limitations thus 
imposed upon the great subject,” for 
“Leonardo’s paintings and sculpture 
formed, in fact, only a part of his crea- 
tive work, a fragment of that great 
soul’s most universal range of activ- 
ity.” é 
Biographically, it is learned that 
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Leonardo was the illegitimate son of 
a Florentine notary; but notwith- 
standing this, was reared in his father’s 
home. His status here, however, was 
virtually that of an outsider, and he 
seems to have suffered from the spite- 
ful remarks of his half-brothers and 
sisters. Authentic information re- 
garding Leonardo’s youth and early 
artistic training is extremely scarce. 
Indeed, practically all that was written 
of him by his contemporaries was con- 
ceived in the after-glow of his great 
achievements. He entered the studio 
of Andrea del Verrocchio about the 
year 1467, remaining there ten years. 
Verrocchio proved not only a versatile 
workman and able teacher, but he 
brought the young artist into intimate 
touch with the most eminent younger 
painters of the day—Lortenzo di Cre- 
di, Francisco Botticini and others, and 
the older painters, Botticelli and Peru- 
gino, seem to have had a hand in his 
instruction. 

The two best-known examples of 
Leonardo’s work are “The Last Sup- 
per” and the “Mona Lisa”—the latter 
due to notoriety rather than to inherent 
greatness. “The Last Supper” is an- 
alyzed at considerable length and num- 
erous sections of the original drawings 
are reproduced. The author points to 
this as a remarkable example of the 
artist’s delight in the study of phy- 
siognomy. “He loved to bring together 
strongly marked types of widely dif- 
fering natures in order to intensify 
by contrast the dramatic expressions 
of the human face.” 

Price, $6 net.. Published by Yale 
University Press. 


“Under the Apple Trees.” Essays by 
John Burroughs. 


John Burroughs, most beloved and 
most venerable of American writers, is 


in his 80th year. The fact.that “Un- 
der the Apple Trees” is his 20th book 
is not a singular instance of produc- 
tivity except when one considers the 
things Mr. Burroughs has written 
about. It does not mean that he has 
written a book every four years (an 
average achieved only by yielding him 


remarkable precocity in infancy), nor 
if it did mean that would it signify an 
unusual amount of labor measured 
solely by the ability to fill white paper 
with words. For the things of which 
Mr. Burroughs writes are age-old con- 
cerns, affairs which have been going on 
all around mankind since Adam, but 
which the majority of mankind have 
not had the patience, curiosity or love 
to delve into. That is why we have to 
be educated up to the insects that buzz 
about our ears or down to the ground 
we tread upon by the Fabres and Hugh 
Millers and John Burroughses. 

Price, $1.25 net. Published by 
Houghton, Miflin Co. 


“On Reaching Sixteen and Other 
Verses,” by M. Robbins Lampson. 
This is a paper-covered booklet of 

verses written by a lad sixteen years 

of age and just out of high school. Nat- 
urally, the subjects sometimes frown 
on the youthful poet, but he possesses 
an aspiring spirit and ventures boldly. 

He has a distinctive touch of the po- 

etic spirit, but how far and how high 

he will be able to develop it is a ques- 
tion that only results will show. For 

a youth of his age he shows more than 

usual promise. If he avoids imitation 

and develops his ideas naturally along 
the trend of his own emotions ex- 
pressed in the form which molds them 
with the magic of inspired poetry, he 
may add another name to California’s 
roll of writers. 

Price, 50 cents net. 

M. Robbins Lampson, 

Cal. 


Published by 
Geyserville, 


“Christian Certainties of Belief,” by 
Julian K. Smyth, author of “Foot- 
prints of the Saviour,” “Holy 
Names,” “Religion and Life,” “The 
Heart of the War,” etc. 

The author frankly states that he 
seeks to set forth the fact of the Christ 
life as a living reality, an absolute 
certainty of belief. “The man whom 
I would gladly reach and help is the 
man whose mind has not responded to 
that fact of Christ Himself. He is the 
man who, confused or repelled by 
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some of the dogmas which have been 
put forth to explain Christ, has come 
to look upon the Lord of the Gospels 
as invested with an atmosphere of 
mystery and uncertainty. He is the 
man who has heard it stated so often 
and so confidently that the announce- 
ment of two of the Evangelists of the 
virgin birth is something which no 
scientific mind can accept, and that 
the element of the miraculous and the 
supernatural in the Gospels is there 
because of the exaggerated and unen- 
lightened veneration of the first be- 
lievers in Jesus, that he has fallen into 
the trap of thinking Christ as One of 
whom we really know but little, and 
looks up the deification of Him by the 
church as am expression, simply, of ec- 
clesiastical superstition.” The Christ 
that inspired Swedenborg is depicted 
and the Bible viewed from that stand- 
point. 

Published by The 
Press, New York. 


New Church 


“Hay Fever, Its Prevention and Cure.” 


Next to tuberculosis, hay fever is 
one of the most interesting and com- 
mon diseases, and has received an 
enormous amount of study. While it 
is not directly fatal, it is exceedingly 
distressing, and is certain, by its an- 
nual visitation, to lower the vital re- 
sistance and induce other illness in the 
body. In this way it becomes a pro- 
longed and serious menace to the com- 
fort and happiness of the sufferer. 
The author has had remarkable and 
uniform success with a simple treat- 
ment of hay fever for the last twenty 
years. He locates it as an external ir- 
ritant, possibly containing a micro-or- 
ganism, or a toxin, which becomes es- 
pecially active in the nasal passages 


+ 3, faa 
x un fase. 


of the individual predisposed by sys- 
temic debility or local abnormality. 
The author has compiled, arranged and 
annotated the most worthy literature 
on the subject, and in addition has con- 
tributed to the larger part of the book 
his all-important point—the successful 
treatment of hay fever. Dr. W. C. 
Hollopeter, the author, was for twenty- 
five years professor of pediatrics in 
the Medico-Chirugical College of 
Philadelphia. 

Price, $1.25 net. Published by Funk 
& Wagnalls Co., New York. 


“Lights and Shadows in Confederate 
Prisons,” by Homer B. Sprague, 
Bvt. Colonel 13th Connecticut Vol- 
unteers. Sometime Professor in 
Cornell, and President of the Uni- 
versity of North Dakota. 


According to the author this narra- 
tive of prison life differs from all 
others in that it is careful to put the 
best possible construction upon the 
treatment of Union prisoners by the 
Confederates, and to state and empha- 
size kindness and courtesies received 
by them. The book’s accuracy is in- 
debted to a diary kept from day to day 
by the author during the whole of his 
imprisonment, and to the best obtain- 
able records. He was taken prisoner 
at Winchester, and has a deal to say 
of that battle and his vivid and excit- 
ing experiences there. The book is 
full of first hand information on hu- 
man beings staked in battle, and the 
apprising reader will no doubt use: this 
book as a stepping stone to realize the 
problems of some of the awful-sacri- 
fices made in the present titanic war. 

Price, $1.00 net. Published by G. 
P. Putnam’s Sons, New York. 











CALIFORNIA’S GOLDEN 
POPPY. 


The golden poppy is God’s gold, 

The gold that lifts nor weighs us 
down,— 

The gold that knows no miser’s 
hold, 

The gold that banks not in the 
town, 

But singing, laughing, freely 
spills 

Its hoard far up the happy hill. 

Far up, far down, at every turn, 

What beggar has not gold to 
burn! 








—Joaquin Miller. 
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Entrance to a California country home. 
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Royal Palm Avenue, Honolulu. 
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In the Yosemite Country 
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“The Lady of the Land,’ Del Mar, California. Looking northward from 
Stratford Inn. 
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